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“FOR THE BLOOD tS THE L LIFE? 
THE GREAT rm am Gh ov Pa ot OE LARGEST SALE 
BLOOD ik KI ditt OF ANY 


PURIFIER §=  WoRiD-FAMED _—* MEDICINE 
IN 


RESTORER. BLOOD MIX THE WORLD. 


The Great Blood Purifier and Restorer. For Cleansing and Clearing the Blood 
from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples and Sores of all kinds, it is a 
never-failing and permanent cure. 
It Cures Old Sores. It Cures Ulcers. ; ; It is the only real specific for 
Cures Sores on the Neck. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Gout and Rheumatic Pains. 
Cures Sore Legs. Cures Glandular Swellings. It removes the cause from the 
Cures Pimples on the Face. Clears the Blood from all Impure blood and bones. 
Cures Scurvy. matter, as 
Cures Eczema, From whatever cause arising. 
As this mixture is pleasant to tl ie taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, from infancy to old age, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it 
a trial to test its value. 
Important Advice to all. 
kin in pimples, eruptions, and sore 
when tt ts foul—your feelings will tell hen d 
Sold in Bottles 2s. od. sk. and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s., sufficient 
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er you find its impurities bursting through the 
obstructed and slug gish in the veins ; cleanse tt 
ood pure, and the health of the system will follow. 


to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-stz unding cases. 


PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 33 or 

132 stamps by the Proprietors, THe Lincoun & MIDLAND CouNTIES’ DRUG COMPANY, LINCOLN. 
TRADE MARK, ‘‘BLOOD MIXTURE.” 

Ask for CLARKE’S World-Famed BLOOD MIXTURE, and do not b> persuaded to take an imitation. 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 

















These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of al) 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is lable. 

N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 

hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


Works by Father Humphrey, S.J. 


The One Mediator. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
The Sacred Scriptures, or the Written Word of God. 
The Vicar of Christ. i2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Christian Marriage. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 1s. ; sewed, 6d. 

The Bible and Belief. Cheap Edition, 1s. ; sewed, 6d. 

Dishonest Controversy. 3d. 

The Divine Teacher. A Letter toa Friend. With a Preface 
in reply to No. 3 of the English Church Defence Tracts, entitled Pafa/ 
Lnfallibitity. Sixth dition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, wrapper, 1s. 

Mary Magnifying God. May Sermons. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Other Gospels; or, Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians. Cocwen 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Mr. FitzJames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine. ts. 

The Religious State. A Digest of the Doctrine of Suarez, con- 
tained in his Treatise, De Stati Religtonis. Vhree vols. 8vo, 1,200 pp. £1 10s. 


Elements of Religious Life. 5s. 
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should be addressed to “The Editor of Tut Montu,” 31, Farm 
Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.,; Business Communications 
to Mr. James Stanley, Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W. 
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HIGH CLASS EDUCATION. 


GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH 
(CONVENT OF THE FAITHFUL COMPANIONS OF JESUS). 


UPERIOR and solidly Religious Education for Young Ladies, with all accomplishments, and 
the requirements of the present day. French and German are taught by natives of France and 
Germany. Calisthenics taught by Professors. Gumley House is situated in a beautiful country 
district near Richmond ; it is built on gravel, possesses extensive grounds, spacious and well- 
ventilated study-halls, dormitories, recreation-rooms, &c., with every requisite for the comfort and 
well-being of the Pupils. Their health and also their deportment are objects of special care. Great 
attention is paid to the cultivation of those qualities essential to the happiness of home life and society. 
Gumley House is a centre for the Oxford Local Examinations, and for those of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music. Candidates are prepared for Matriculation. London 


Professors attend. 





CONVENT OF THE VISITATION, 


ROSELANDS, WALMER, KENT. 


OF HIS LORDSHIP THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK, 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE 
Superior English education. Pupils are prepared for the different Public Examinations, and 
are also received to finish their education in Languages (taught by natives with high certificates) and 
Accomplishments, 
Latin, German, French, Music, Class Singing, Drawing, and Washing, are not extras. 


Extensive grounds, excellent climate, and sea air—most beneficial to children, 
The Convent of the Visitation is a Centre for the Oxford Local Examinations, and for those of 


the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music. : . 
See also Catholic Directory, p. 449, ‘‘ Extract from the Zad/et, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton.” 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tatlors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
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Under the Patronage of his Eminence the 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862. 
Jurors’ Report: Wax and Church Candles—‘‘ Excellence of Quality.” 
In a letter addressed to FRANCIS TUCKER and CO. on the subject of 


WAX CANDLES WITH PLAITED WICKS, 


The late Cardinal Archbishop writes : 


**T have found them fully equal to the recommendation which you give of them, and can sincerely, 
in my turn, recommend them to the Clergy for the use of the altar.” 


No. quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented) _... ane .. 2S,.2d. per Ib. 
No. ” ”? oe eee see 2s. od. 99 
No. 3 29 a See 


Prize Medal Queiiee, with Plaited Wicks (patented), 2s. 4d. per lb. 
VEGETABLE CANDLES FOR CHURCH USE. 


. No. 1 quality se ... Is. 4d. per lb. 
"No. 2 quality oe 545 en ~« 8020. per Ib. 
No. 3 quality ‘ os. %8500. perth. 


Prize Medal quality, Is. 6d. per lb. 

Discount,—2d, per |b. off Wax and 1d. per Ib. off Vegetable Candles for payment within three 
months. Additional Discount.—Five per cent. for cash. A liberal allowance made for the ends 
and scrapings of candles. 

Pure Vegetable Oil, suitable for Sanctuary Lamps. 


PURE INCENSE, with ordinary care warranted to burn without flame, from 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
per Ib. canister. 
INCENSE prepared from very Choice GUMS, 6s. to tos. per Ib. 
Carriage now paid on Country orders of any amount to numerous Towns and their surrounding 
neighbourhoods, Full information on application. 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 


LIMITED, 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
MANUFACTORY—KENSINGTON. 
(Established 1730). 


ETUDES RELIGIEUSES 


PHILOSOPHIQUES HISTORIQUES ET LITTERAIRES 
REVUE MENSUELLE 


PUBLIEE PAR DES 





Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus 
SIXIEME SERIE, A PARTIR DE JANVIER, 1888 


Les Etudes religieuses, philosophiques, historiques et littéraires comptent plus d’un quart 
de siécle d’existence. Suspendues en 1880, dans des circonstances trop connues, elles reprennent 
leur publication réclamée par un grand nombre des anciens abonnés. 

L’abonnement est annuel ; il part du 15 janvier, du 15 mai ou du 15 septembre, dates corres- 
pondant au commencement das volumes. 


UN AN: France, 20 fr. — Union postale, 23 fr. 
UN NUMERO: 2 FR. 
Adresser les mandats au nom de M. RETAUX-BRAY, Editeur, rue Bonaparte, 82, 2 Faris. 


On s’abonne dés maintenant, 


Four ce gui concerne la Redaction et la Direction, 'adresser au Directeur des Etudes 
religieuses, rue Monsieur, 15, 2 Paris. 
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NEW VOLUME QUARTERLY SERIES, NEARLY READY. 





The Life of the Reverend Mother Mary 
of St. Euphrasia Pelletier, 


FIRST SUPERIOR GENERAL OF THE CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF CHARITY OF 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD OF ANGERS. 


By A. M. CLARKE. 


WITH PREFACE BY HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL VAUGHAN, 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


JAMES STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Mass in Honour of Our Blessed Lady of Loretto. For Three Female 
Voices and Organ. By JOSEPH SMITH, Mus.D. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Festal Mass. By JoserH Smitu, Mus.D. As performed by the Dublin Musical 
Society, April 25, 1895. Price 3s. net. 


Catholic Choir Music. Edited by Jos—EpH SmirH, Mus.D. No. 64 now ready. 


Price Sixpence net. 





POHLMANN & CO., MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 40, DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 


A Monthly Journal, published under Episcopal Sanction, 








Third Series. ] JUNE, 1895. [Vol. XVL., No. 6. 
CONTENTS. 


The Devotion towards the Blessed Eucharist. Rev. Charles Spieser, 
Wilton College, Cork. 
Bequests in favour of Religious Orders of Men. Hzs Grace the Archbishop 
of Dublin. 
St. Naal of Inver-Naile. Rev. E. Maguire, D.D., Maynooth College. 
England and Rome. ev. W. J. Mulcahy, P.P., Limerick. 
Liturgical Notes. Rev. Daniel O'Loan, Maynooth College. 
The Devotion of the “ Nine Fridays.” Questions regarding—1. The 
Stipend for assisting at a Requiem Mass; 2. The “ Dies Ire ;” 
3. The Marriage Ceremony. 
Documents. 
Notices of Books, &c. 
DUBLIN : 
BROWNE AND NoLan, Lrtp., PUBLISHERS, 24 AND 25, NASSAU STREET. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Subscription : Twelve Shillings per annum, post free ; if paid in advance, Ten Shillings. 
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THE MEANS OF GRACE. 


A Complete Exposition of the Seven Sacraments: their Institution, Meaning, 
Requirements, Ceremonies, and Efficacy ; of the Sacramentals of the 
Church: Holy Water, Oils, Exorcisms, Blessings, Consecrations, etc. ; and 
of Prayer, with a Comprehensive Explanation of the Our Father and Hail 
Mary. Illustrated by numerous Examples, Parables, and Interesting 
Anecdotes, drawn from Holy Scripture, the Lives of the Saints, the Fathers 
of the Church, and other Sources. Adapted from the German by the 
Rey. RICHARD BRENNAN, LL.D. 

With a Beautiful Chromo Frontispiece, and 180 Full-page and other 
Illustrations, Initials, Tail-pieces, etc. Quarto, cloth, full gilt side, | 
gilt edges, $3.00; plain edges, $2.50. 











THE FOLLOWING LIST OF EMINENT CHURCH DIGNITARIES WHO HAVE ESTEEMED IT WORTHY 
OF THEIR APPROBATION, WILL SHOW THAT ‘‘THE MEANS OF GRACE” IS ONE OF 
THE VERY BEST BOOKS EVER OFFERED TO THE CATHOLIC PEOPLE, 


His Excellency Most Rev. Francis Satolli, Apostolic Delegate. 
His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. 
Most Rev. Francis Janssens, D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans. 
Most Rev. Patrick W. Riordan, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco. 
Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia. 

Right Rev. Denis M. Bradley, D.D., Bishop of Manchester. } 
Right Rev. Henry Cosgrove, D.D., Bishop of Davenport. 

Right Rev. L. de Goesbriand, D.D., Bishop of Burlington. 

Right Rev. A. Durier, D.D., Bishop of Natchitoches. 

Right Rev. Henry Gabriels, D.D., Bishop of Ogdensburg. 

Right Rev. A. J. Glorieux, D.D., Bishop of Boise City. 

Right Rev. Leo Haid, D.D., Vicar“Apostolic of North Carolina. 
Right Rev. Thomas Heslin, D.D., Bishop of Natchez. 

Right Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland. 

Right Rev. John Janssen, D.D., Bishop of Belleville. 

Right Rev. Aegidius Junger, D.D., Bishop of Nesqually. 

Right Rev. James McGolrick, D.D., Bishop of Duluth. 

Right Rev. Camillus P. Maes, D.D., Bishop of Covington. 

Right Rev. Patrick Manogue, D.D., Bishop of Sacramento. 

Right Rev. N. C. Matz, D.D., Bishop of Denver. 

Right Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D., Bishop of Green Bay. 

Right Rev. John S. Michaud, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop of Burlington. 
Right Rev. George Montgomery, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop of Los Angeles. 
Right Rev. Francis Mora, D.D., Bishop of Los Angeles. 

Right Rev. Tobias Mullen, D.D., Bishop of Erie. 

Right Rev. John C. Neraz, D.D., Bishop of San Antonio. 

Right Rev. Henry J. Richter, D.D., Bishop of Grand Rapids. 

Right Rev. Stephen V. Ryan, D.D., Bishop of Buffalo. 

Right Rev. Lawrence Scanlan, D.D., Bishop of Salt Lake City. 

Right Rev. Peter Verdaguer, D.D., Vicar Apostolic of Brownsville. 
Right Rev. John Vertin, D.D., Bishop of Marquette. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 
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The Life of Father Faber. By the Rev. J. E. Bowpen. 6s. 
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Messrs. Burns and Oates’ New List. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait and Plates, price 6s. 6d. 


Memoir of Mother Rose Columba Adams, O.P., First Prioress of 
St. Dominic’s Convent, and Foundress of the Perpetual Adoration at North Adelaide. 
By the Right Rev. W. R. BRowNLow, D.D., Bishop of Clifton. 





Just published. Crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 
Revealed Religion: The Second Volume of the Translation of Dr. FRaNnz 
HETTINGER’S Evidences of Christianity, Edited by the Rev. H. S. BOWDEN, of the 
London Oratory. With an Introduction on the Assent of Faith. 
_“‘We strongly recommend Revealed Religion to our readers. In conjunction with Natural 
Religion it constitutes a complete defence of Christianity.” —Dudblin Review. 
By the same Editor, 
Natural Religion. Being Vol. I. of Dr. HerrinGer’s Evidences of Christianity. 
With an Introduction on ‘‘ Certainty.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“‘ The two together supply a real want in our Catholic literature. Nothing is more common 
nowadays than for a priest to be asked to recommend a book, written from a Catholic point of 
view, on the evidence for the Christian religion. And in future he will be able to recommend 
Father Bowden’s Hettinger.” — Zhe A/onth. 

New Edition, Frap. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 3s. 
Alice Sherwin : A Tale of the Days of Henry VIII. 
Now ready. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. 
The Life of Marie Lataste. By Epwarp Hearty Tuompson, M.A. 
Letters and Writings of Marie Lataste. With Critical and Expository Notes. 


By two Fathers of the Society of Jesus. ‘Translated from the French by EDWARD HEALY 
Tuomrson, M.A. Three vols. 5s. each. 
The Divine Teacher. By the Rev. W. Humpnrey, S.J. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 
Handsomely bound tn cloth, extra gilt, 650 pp. Price 155. net. 


St. Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. By Srewart Rose. With over 
130 Illustrations by H. W. and H. C. Brewer, and L. Wain. The whole produced 
under the immediate superintendence of the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. 

** To Catholics this handsome volume will come with fascination. There they will read with 
more detail than ever before, that life so unique in its combination of religion and chivalry. The 
style of the book is pleasant and popular ; and of the illustrations it can be said that the artists have 
never clone better, which is saying a great deal. The whole appearance of the volume is in every 
way creditable to all concerned in its production.” —Z7he Weekly Register. 


FATHER FABER’S WORKS. 
All for Jesus. 5s. 
Bethlehem. 7s. 
The Blessed Sacrament. 7s. 6d. 
The Creator and the Creature. 6s. 
The Foot of the Cross. 6s. 
Growth in Holiness. 6s. 
Hymns. 6s. 
Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects. Two vols. §s. each. 
The Precious Blood. 5s. 
Spiritual Conferences. 6s. 
Sir Launcelot. 55s. 
Poems. 5s. 





London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W. 
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SOCIETE BELGE DE LIBRAIRIE. 


O. SCHEPENS, DIRECTEUR, 


16, RUE TREURENBERG, BRUXELLES. 


CATALOGUS 
CODICUM HAGIOGRAPHICORUM 


LATINORUM ANTIQUIORUM SZCULO XVI QUI 
ASSERVANTUR IN 


BIBLIOTHECA NATIONALI PARISIENSI 


EDIDERUNT HAGIOGRAPHI BOLLANDIANI. 


3 tomes en 3 vol. in-8° (avec indices) ensemble 50 francs. 


Cette publication, ainsi que celle concernant les Mss DE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE 
ROYALE DE BRUXELLES, (voir ci-dessous), ont une telle corrélation avec les autres 
ceuvres des RR.PP. Bollandistes, qu’aucune bibliothéque possédant celles-ci ne 
peut se dispenser de ces deux catalogues. 


Quel n’en est pas l’intérét pour toutes Tes grandes BIBLIOTHEQUES NATIONALES, 
celles des Universires, des VILLEs, etc. II serait superflu d’insister davantage, 
nous appelons simplement l’attention sur ces travaux. 


Catalogus Codicum  hagiographicorum  Latinorum 
Bibliotheca regiz BRUXELLENSIS, ediderunt, Hagiographi Bollandiani. 
2 beaux vol. gr. in-8° de 500 p., ensemble 20 fr. 


Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jesus (5 vol. parus). 
chaque vol. 40 fr. L’ouvrage entier comprendra environ ro vol. L’ouvrage 
a été décrit ici méme dans les Nos précédents. 


Acta Sanctorum. Souscription au vol. II de novembre, (sous 
presse), 4 75 fr. Volumes isolés et collections compleétes. 


Analecta Bollandiana (supplément 4 la collection des acta). 
Les 10 premier volumes, net 1oo fr. pour les souscripteurs aux volumes 
suivants (XI, XII, et XIII) ceux-ci cofitent 15 fr. Il parait un tome 
par an. 
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Works by the Rev. John Morris, S.J. 





Life and Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket. Second 


and Enlarged Edition. In one vol. large post 8vo, 12s.6d. Or in two 
volumes, 13s. 


Catholic England in Modern Times. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
1s. 6d. net. 


Two Missionaries under Elizabeth. A Confessor and an 
Apostate. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

The Catholics of York under Elizabeth. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 14s. 

The Life of Father John Gerard, S.J. Third Edition, 
re-written and enlarged, Demy 8vo, 14s. 

The Letter-Books of Sir Amias Poulet, Keeper of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Venerable Sir Adrian Fortescue, Knight of the Bath, 
Knight of St. John, Martyr. With Portrait and Autograph. 1s. 6d. 

Canterbury: Our Old Metropolis. 9d. 

The Tombs of the Archbishops in Canterbury Cathedral. 
1s. 6d. 

Canterbury. A Guide for Catholics. With Plans. 1d. 


The Heroic Act of Charity in behalf of the Souls in 
Purgatory. 1d. 


Daily Duties: An Instruction for Novices. 6d. net, by post 7d. 
Meditation: An Instruction for Novices. 6d. net, by post 7d. 


Vocation, or Preparation for the Vows: with a further Instruction 
on Mental Prayer. 6d. net, by post 7d. 


Instructions for Novices. The three above Instructions 
together, in cloth, post free, 2s. net. 


EDITED BY THE REV. JOHN MORRIS, S.J. 


Two Ancient Treatises on Purgatory. A Remembrance 
for the Living to Pray for the Dead. By Father Mumrorp, S.J. With 
an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by Father Morris, S.J. And Purgatory 
Surveyed, or, a Particular Account of the happy, and yet thrice 
unhappy, state of the Souls there. By Father RicHarD THIMELBY, S.J. 
Price 5s. 


Manual of Prayers for Youth. A new Edition. Cloth, 264 pp. 


Price 1s. net, post free. 


The Devotions of the Lady Lucy Herbert of Powis, 


formerly Prioress of the Augustinian Nuns at Bruges. 3s. 6d. 





JAMES STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 
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An SP ®W N H 


II. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18, 


20. 


. The Spanish Inquisition. By the Rev. SypnNey F. Situ, S.J. 1d. 
. The False Decretals. By the Rev. Ricuarp F. Crarkg, S.J. 1d. 


. The Pallium. By the Rev. Hersert Tuursron, S.J. 2d. 


. The Huguenots. By the Rev. Witt1am LouGHNay, S.J. 1d. 


. How “the Church of England washed her Face.” By the Rev. 


. St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572. By the Rev. Wittiam Loucunay, S.J. 1d. 
. The Rood of Boxley, or How a Lie Grows. By the Rev. T. E. BripcerTr, 


To. 


19. 


HISTORICAL PAPERS. 





EDITED BY THE LATE REV. JOHN MORRIS, S.J. 






























Cranmer and Anne Boleyn. By the Rev. JosepH Stevenson, S.J. 2d. 


The Immuring of Nuns. By the Rev. Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 1d. 


The above in one volume, cloth, price 1s. 


Sypney F. Smiru, S.J. 1d. 


C.SS.R. 3d. 


The First Experiment in Civil and Religious Liberty. By James 
CaRMONT. 1d. 


Was St. Aidan an Anglican? By the Rev. Sypney F. Smiru, S.J. 1d. 
The Gordon Riots. By LtoneL Jounson, B.A. 1d. 


The above in one volume, cloth, price rs. 


The Great Schism of the West. By the Rev. Sypney F. Saitu, S.J. 2d. 


Rome’s Witness against Anglican Orders. By the Rev. Sypney 
F, Smit, S.J. 2d. 


EDITED BY THE REV. SYDNEY F. SMITH, S.J. 


The Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. R. C. Laine. 1d. 


Religious Instruction in England during the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. By Dom Francis Aipan Gasquet, O.S.B. 2d. 


England’s Title: Our Lady’s Dowry: Its History and Meaning. 
By the Rev. T. E. Bripcett, C.SS.R. 1d. 


The above in one volume, cloth, price rs. 


Dr. Littledale’s Theory of the Disappearance of the Papacy. By the 
Rev. SypNneEy F. Situ, S.J. 2d. 


Dean Farrar on the Observance of Good Friday. By the Rev. 
HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 1d. 

nc and the Reformation. By the Very Rev. J. Procter, O.P. 
3a. 








LONDON: CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 18, WEST SQUARE, S.E. 














Sir James Fitzjaimes Stephen. 





Tus book is not only the Life of a man, but the record of the 
end of a religious movement. Among the fascinating essays in 
Ecclesiastical Biography, by Sir James Stephen, father of the 
two distinguished men whose names appear on this title-page, 
that on the Clapham Sect holds a high place. It is a study 
of a society which held a strong and fervent faith, and lived 
strenuously, te metals of their variously coloured natures all 
fused into one white and glowing mass by the fire of their 
hatred to the slave-trade, and of their love to the souls of men. 

Eight years ago, there passed away, at the age of ninety, the 
daughter and grand-daughter of two of the most honoured men 
of the movement, keeping her bright intellect to the last. This 
lady had known Wilberforce well, visited Hannah More at 
Barley-wood, and was an integral part of all that Sir James 
Stephen describes. It cannot be said that in everything she 
was wholly true to the traditions of her youth ; age had brought 
to her a wise and gracious tolerance, even of Popery, and, 
holding to all that she had been taught to know of the great 
dogmas of Christianity, she was, on the religious as well as the 
social side, a sunny example of all that was best in the great 
Evangelical revival within the Church of England, as dis- 
tinguished from that without it, which resulted in the Wesleyan 
schism from a schism. 

But the son of the Ecclesiastical Biographer, the subject of 
this memoir, who represented a later generation, reproduced in 
himself quite other elements of those Puritan natures among 
which he had been formed. It may be well to say two things 
at once: that no one who ever penctrated Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen’s somewhat rugged exterior and real shyness, failed to 
like the man he found within, and that Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
shown how well his brother deserved the love of his friends and 

1 The Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stepien, Bar’, K.C.S.1., a Judge of the 
High Court of Justice. By his Brother, Leslie Stephen. Lozdon, 1895. 
VOL. LXXXIV. AUGUST, 1895. FF 
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family. But he was hard, dour, unsympathetic, totally unable 
to understand the gentler and more emotional characteristics of 
piety ; he could not enter into a dogmatic faith, faith being to 
him simply a vague hope that there might be a hereafter, in 
which we may possibly meet those we love, but with no sense 
of that spiritual kingdom which, though we see it not, is more 
real than this fleeting world. In fact, as we read the details of 
the spiritual ancestry of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen and then 
are led into the morass of his own convictions, if that can be 
called conviction which has only the certainty of negation, the 
epigram of Burns, unread since childhood, recurs from the deep 
of memory : 





Bright ran thy line, O G : 
Through many a far-famed sire ; 

So ran the far-famed Roman Way 
So ended in a mire. 


This is not, of course, the point of view of the biographer, 
who writes apparently with even less faith, but much admiration 
and sympathy. “I think,” he says, “that brothers have certain 
analogies of temperament, intellectual and moral, which enable 
them, however they may differ in many respects, to place 
themselves at each other’s point of view, and to be so far capable 
of that sympathetic appreciation which is essential to satis- 
factory biography.” The saying is true, and a brother has also 
a certain aloofness and freedom of judgment not always 
possible to wife or child, while he-has that perfect understanding 
of family and inherited peculiarities which do so much to form 
the individual man. Mr. Leslie Stephen is so accomplished and 
pleasant a writer, that he could not but give us an excellent book. 
The only fault we can find with it as a literary performance, is 
that he has deliberately adopted narrative throughout, instead 
of giving us his brother’s letters ; he tells us what Sir James said 
and thought, we should have liked to see more of the latter’s 
own words. But, no doubt, when done with less skill than 
would here have been the case, such a Life is often patchy and 
scrappy, and we acquiesce in the form in which the work is 
presented to us. 

The sketch of the Stephen family is interesting, and we can 
trace a good deal of the late Judge in his ancestry, but it need 
not detain us here, nor need the record of James Stephen’s 
infancy. Almost all children whose sayings are recorded by 
affectionate mothers, have said and thought very much the same 
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things; their theological speculations are crude, and they are 
apt to accuse themselves of the faults to which they are not 
prone, as Stephen feared he was “effeminate.” All that is 
characteristic is that his family nicknamed him “Gruffian,” that 
he justified want of politeness by an appeal to “Sandford and 
Merton,” and that at an early age he exclaimed, “I don’t want 
to be as good and wise as Tom Macaulay.” We have all had 
our Tom Macaulays, and on the whole the more powerful is 
any man’s intellect, and the more he is in danger of becoming 
a prig, the more does he resent others who are already such. 
Macaulay as a young man had his pet aversions. The same 
lady of whom we have already spoken, described a dinner- 
party at Henry Thornton’s at which he was present. The 
ladies were in the drawing-room after dinner, when the door 
opened, Macaulay alone entered, closed it, and walked to the 
fireplace, where he remarked, half to himself, half to the 
assembled company: “Bunsen is an ass.” Then the door 
opened again to admit Bunsen and the rest of the gentlemen. 

Eton was the school at which, above all others, prigs were 
discouraged, and it was selected for James Stephen. But first 
he had to undergo a training at a preparatory school, in which 
“there was no fighting and no bullying, and rather an excess of 
Evangelical theology. The boys used to be questioned at 
prayers. ‘Gurney, what’s the difference between justification 
and sanctification ?’ ‘Stephen, prove the omnipotence of God.’” 
But Eton never was allowed to have its fair effect on Stephen. 
His father lived in Windsor, and he boarded “up town.” “The 
Eton boys of that time regarded an ‘up town’ boy with settled 
contempt. His motives, or the motives of his parents, for 
adopting so abnormal a scheme were suspect. He might be the 
son of a royal footman,” an actual case, “audaciously aspiring to 
join the ranks of his superiors, and, if so, clearly should be made 
to know his place.” 

To the general dislike of town boys must be added the 
unreasoning and gratuitous dislike that the school as a whole 
conceived against the elder Mr. Stephen, then Colonial Under- 
Secretary. He used to drive a white horse through “ College” 
on his way to the Slough station every morning, and the 
appearance of this obnoxious animal, and the still more 
obnoxious occupant -of the carriage, at “Barnes Pool Bridge” 
was the occasion of a steady booing, continued till they had 
passed “ Spiers’s Corner,” a name and even a place which have 
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now ceased to exist. No doubt the boy was ill-used, unpardon- 
ably so, when the school authorities could have stopped it, till 
Stephen turned and rent his persecutors, as his strength and 
size enabled him to do. But a more genial lad would have 
soon disarmed the prejudice against him as an “up town” 
boarder. -Those contemporaneous with Stephen will remember 
a sweet and gentle widow lady with her son, who lived in a 
poor lodging in Eton Street, whose little parlour was wont to 
be thronged with her son’s friends, most of them among the 
most fastidious of Oppidan “swells.” Stephen was one who 
could never have been a popular boy save to a few chosen 
intimates. His feelings about Eton coloured his reminiscences, 
and an anecdote about the beginning of a sermon is an effort of 
imagination rather than a recollection, though others remember 
the sermon on which it is based. 

Nor are the Judge’s reminiscences to be trusted, that there 
was at Eton, in his time, a complete absence of moral and 
religious enthusiasm. The wave of the Oxford Movement had 
affected Eton, and there were certainly knots of boys whose 
religion was almost perfervid, who going to Oxford and 
Cambridge at once joined the extreme sections of the High 
Church party, some of them stepping very soon over the bounds 
which separated England from Rome. Nor did the influence on 
religion of such men as Selwyn, Abraham, and Edward Coleridge 
count for nothing in the same direction. And although in the 
absence of any proper vigilance and of the Sacrament of 
Penance, morals were often at a sadly low ebb, there were many 
sets of lads who exercised a repressive effect on evil, which 
should have been the duty of their superiors; and whole 
houses, with perhaps a somewhat pharisaic arrogance, prided 
themselves on maintaining a lofty tone. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
admits that, “ whatever the merits of an entire absence of moral 
and religious instruction, my brother can hardly be taken as an 
instance.” 

In September, 1845, Mr. Stephen discovered his son's un- 
happiness at Eton, and removed him. “He then tore off his 
white necktie”—then and still worn by all Eton boys—*and 
stamped upon it. He went into the antechapel, and scowled at 
the boys inside, not with a benediction.” But by that time the 
central part of the great east window was already filled with 
stained glass by the voluntary contributions of the boys alone. 
It consists of a very simple but very vivid Crucifixion, and 
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others, who were boys in those days, found in it their first 
pictorial lessons from Calvary, and, whatever was lacking in the 
services, knew first in that chapel what worship meant, drew 
strength against sin, and learned how to suffer and to strive 
from the contemplation of that Rood. Passing from Eton, 
Stephen went to King’s College in London, where for two years 
he was “‘most happy.’ He felt himself changed from a boy to 
a man.” We do not mean to disparage King’s College in any 
degree, but as at Eton all was not bad, so King’s College was 
not all good ; Fitzjames Stephen however had the fortune to fall 
into an excellent set, and he was not hampered by untoward 
surroundings ; almost all boys being home boarders. Instead 
of “Gruffian,”’ he became known as “Giant Grim.” There 
is a something of genuine, if alarmed, admiration about the 
new name. Stephen came into contact with F. D. Maurice, and 
“held, I imagine, in a vague kind of way, that here perhaps 
might be the prophet who was to guide him across the deserts 
of infidelity into the promised land where philosophy and 
religion will be finally reconciled.” Many men were then of 
that opinion. It is curious to look back to the more intellectual 
London families of those days, whether clerics, or barristers, or 
physicians, and see what a phalanx of boys were baptized 
Maurice in the decade 1846—1856, and notice that perhaps not 
one holds anything like the faith, even so far as it could ever 
be defined, of that stimulating and thoughtful teacher. The 
Maurices may be Catholics, Unitarians, agnostics, infidels, 
unhappy or triumphant, but few indeed, and few indeed of their 
fathers who came about “F. D. M.” in those days, are English 
Churchmen of the Broad Church type. 

At Cambridge Stephen was distinguished intellectually 
among brilliant men, but he did not easily take academic 
mould, and he gained no University distinctions. He was, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen tells us, still “decidedly of the Evangelical 
persuasion,” probably like Mr. Casaubon, “ with scholarly reserva- 
tions,” but he developed that side of his character afterwards so 
prominent. “His intense aversion to sentimentalism was not 
only as marked as it ever became, but even led to a kind of 
affectation of prosaic matter-of-fact stoicism or rejection of 
every concession to sentiment, which he afterwards regarded as 
excessive.” There was little to show outsiders that he ever did 
so regard it. In 1850 he definitely made up his mind once for 
all not to take Orders. There is practically no test of doctrine 
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or ecclesiastical conduct for an English Protestant layman, 
except perhaps the going to church once on each Sunday, if he 
happen to live in the country ; and from the day that Fitzjames 
Stephen determined not to put himself as an Anglican cleric 
under the bondage of the Thirty-nine Articles, these had but 
little hold on him. Yet in regard to his religious attitude it is 
fair to quote some words from conversations with Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies : 


“Some people profess that the Sermon on the Mount is the only part 
of Christianity which they can accept.” In fact he did not often turn 
the second cheek. He said in the same vein that he should prefer the 
whole of the Church service to be made colder and less personal, and 
to revive the days of Paley and Sydney Smith. The Church of the 
eighteenth century, only without the disturbing influence of Wesley, 
was, as he once remarked long afterwards, his ideal. After quoting 
these words, says Mr. Davies in conclusion, ‘I may be permitted to 
add those with which he closed the note written to me before he went 
to India, ‘God bless you. It’s not a mere phrase, nor yet an unmeaning 
nor insincere one in my mouth—affectionately yours.’” 


Not then, nor for many years did Stephen break openly 
with the Evangelical party. He wrote for the Christian Observer, 
and he took a wife from its very centre, Miss Cunningham, 
daughter of the Vicar of Harrow. He married in 1855, and, 
in 1887, he wrote that his love for his wife “has never been 
disturbed in the slightest degree. It has widened, deepened, 
and strengthened itself without intermission from that day to 
this.” His relations with his whole family, wife, children, con- 
nections by marriage, were most pleasant, and bring the needful 
softening touch to the rugged, and in many ways unattractive 
character. 

Stephen was called to the Bar, and chose the Midland 
circuit. Again he was known as somewhat morose, walking 
much alone, and entirely refusing to join in the somewhat 
frivolous amusements with which men on circuit are apt to 
relax their minds after the tension of arduous work. His whole 
behaviour on these occasions seems to have been full of the 
apostolic spirit of him, who when he “became a man, put 
away,” once and for ever, “ childish things.” 

When he was on the Midland circuit he was brought for the 
first time into contact with the Church, which he was thereafter 
to touch at various points, all full of interest to Catholics. 
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They [Grant Duff and himself] walked together in the summer of 
1855, and visited the Trappist Monastery in Charnwood forest. Here 
they talked to a shaven monk in his “dreary white flannel dress” 
bound with a black strap. They moralized as they returned, and 
Fitzjames thought on the whole that his own life was wholesomer than 
the monastic. He hopes, however, that the monk and his companions 
may “come right,” as “no doubt they will if they are honest and true.” 
“‘T suppose that one may say that God is in convents and churches as 
well as in law courts or chambers, but not to my eyes so palpably.” 


It is difficult to understand why a monk’s dress is “dreary ;” 
apart from convention, it would seem to be the garb of extreme 
comfort, in fact, a sort of perpetual dressing-gown and slippers; 
but the tone of haughty patronage is very funny, not again 
reached till quite recent days, when Mr.Stead and Lord 
Halifax have been so good as to say a few kind Protestant 
words about the Pope. Though Stephen soon made up his 
mind that we were all fools, he was ready with kindly compas- 
sion to answer a fool according to his folly, because of the 
tender heart that would assert itself through all the rough 
outside. He helped Alfred Wills, now Mr. Justice Wills, to 
nurse in Switzerland Auguste Balmat, the famous guide, who 
was dying of typhoid fever. “I remember his description of 
himself, sitting up by the dying man, with a volume of Pickwick 
and a vessel of holy water, and primed with some pious 
sentences to be repeated if the last agony should come on.” 

Stephen gradually became a successful and very voluminous: 
writer for the Saturday Review, and various magazines, which 
need not detain us. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s account of his brother’s. 
writings and opinions is interesting, his dislike of the sentiment 
of Dickens and Kingsley, and of the attacks of the former on 
the abuses of the day. He had no sympathy whatever with the 
manner in which Dickens did his really great social work, and 
little with the work itself. That he softened the brutality of 
middle-class schools, and destroyed the old system of hospital 
nursing, did much to reform the Court of Chancery, and to 
abolish imprisonment for debt, as well as the shameless scandals. 
of the Fleet, was as nothing, because the writer’s sentiment was 
occasionally false and his statements humorously exaggerated. 
Stephen was the one man Horace could not find, who would 
have forbidden ridentem dicere verum. At the time of the 
Indian Mutiny he formulated the opinion he ever held that 
“revenge is an essential part of the true theory of punishment.” 
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We do not deny this, but Stephen carried the opinion to an 
extreme length, his desire for revenge, as well as his hatred for 
sentiment, coloured his whole life, making him seem unamiable 
as a man and over stern as a judge. His writings were of 
course of an ephemeral character, but he took great pains 
with them, and, with a certain sense of disappointment and 
inadequacy, he once said to the present writer that his contribu- 
tions to the Saturday Review far exceeded in volume the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott. But he felt also that in those 
days the Saturday Review had a real sway over the minds of 
its readers, and that he was helping to create public opinion on 
the subjects in which he was interested. Though unknown, he 
was not ignorant of his force, and was glad to be one of those 
who, when that paper was in the zenith of its power, turned the 


wheel 
That set sharp racks at work to pinch and peel. 


During all this time, his work at the Bar was increasing, 
and that he had already gained a high position was shown 
by his being selected as Counsel for Dr. Rowland Williams. 
The trial of that clergyman was one of the results of the agita- 
tion against the volume called Lssays and Reviews. “The 
principal charge against Dr. Williams was that he had denied 
the inspiration of the Bible in the sense in which ‘inspiration’ 
was understood by his prosecutors.” Now that one Essayist 
and Reviewer is the Protestant Bishop of London, and that 
even High Churchmen freely accept most of the conclusions 
which then caused so great a storm in the Anglican tea-cup, 
we need not say many words on the matter. Stephen laid 
down as the basis of his argument that the question at issue 
was a purely legal one, and not whether Dr. Williams’ doctrines 
were true, but whether they were such as were forbidden by 
law to be uttered by aclergyman. The important thing for us 
here is that Stephen said that he was grieved to run the risk 
of apparently disparaging that “most holy volume which from 
his earliest infancy he had been taught to revere as the choicest 
gift of God to man, as the guide of his conduct here, the 
foundation of his hopes hereafter.” This was in 1862, and 
in 1865 he wrote an article on Lord Palmerston’s death, which, 
as one who heard him accidentally describes, “ was composed 
literally with prayers and with tears.” So unemotional a man 
had therefore his hours of emotional belief, in which his old 
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faith woke in the depths of his nature, while intellectually he 
had become a sceptic, if not a complete unbeliever. 

While in this state of mind he reviewed Dr., afterwards 
Cardinal, Newman’s Afologia, and the mention of this review 
leads Mr. Leslie Stephen to speak of the famous conversation 
between Fitzjames Stephen and the great Oratorian, of which 
somewhat has already been said in the press. We are able to 
throw a little further light on the subject. We quote the 
account in the Zz/e: 


Fitzjames had some personal acquaintance with Newman. . . . He 
had on one occasion a conversation which he frequently mentioned 
in later years. The substance, as I gather from one of his letters, 
was to this effect: “You say,” said Fitzjames, “that it is my duty to 
treat you and your Church as the agents and mouthpiece of Almighty 
God.” “Yes.” “Then give me anything like a reasonable ground for 
believing that you are what you claim to be.” Newman appears to 
have replied in substance that he could not argue with a man who 
differed so completely upon first principles. Fitzjames took this as 
practically amounting to the admission that Newman had nothing to 
say to any one who did not go three-fourths of the way to meet him. 
“T said at last,” he proceeds, “If Jesus Christ were here, could He say 
no more than you do?” “I suppose you mean that if He could I 
ought to be able to give you what you ask.” “Certainly, for you 
profess to be His authorized agent, and call upon me to believe you 
on that ground. Prove it!” All he could say was, “I cannot work 
miracles ;” to which I replied, “I did not ask for miracles, but for 
proofs.” He had absolutely nothing to say. 

I need hardly say that Newman’s report of the conversation would 
probably have differed from this. . .. Ido not hesitate, however, to 
express my own belief that it is a substantially accurate account, and 
that the reason why Newman had nothing to say, is simply that there 
was nothing to be said. ... What I am concerned to point out is 
simply the inapplicability of Newman’s arguments to one in Fitzjames’s 
state of mind. 


We are fortunately in a position to produce evidence amply 
corroborating the view which the biographer considers “ pro- 
bable.” In the first place it will be well to quote the text of 
a letter in which Fitzjames Stephen, besides alluding to this 
celebrated interview, draws a picture in some detail of his own 
mental attitude. It was written on the occasion of the death 
of one very dear to the writer and to the recipient. 


The account of ’s conduct in the last illness is exactly what 
I should have been prepared to expect, and recalls other death-beds 
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. with a distinctness which would confirm, if anything could confirm, 
the conviction which I have long entertained, on various grounds, that 
the practical effect of all forms of Christianity is very much the same 
upon those who sincerely believe in them, though of course they 
produce somewhat different types of character. If, as I hope is the 
case, those who have loved each other here, meet hereafter, I have no 
doubt they will see that they attached infinitely too much importance 
to the theories which they supposed to create a division between them 
in this world, and that all the different theological systems which men 
have invented, are most imperfect and futile attempts to describe what 
is really indescribable, and that they are useful only in so far as they 
keep nren alive to the truth that these indescribable and indefinite 
things do really exist, and have a bearing upon human life. .. . It is 
right I should tell you that I have deeply considered the whole matter 
for many years, and have read and thought about it with all the 
possible pains and care of which I am capable, and that it is my 
deliberate conviction that the Roman Catholic religion is false, that 
large parts of it are mischievous, and that some of its moral effects are 
bad, although certain parts of it produce some good effects upon some 
good people who sincerely believe it. Of course you do not wish to 
discuss the subject with me, but in justice to myself I cannot allow any 
one to write or speak to me in a manner which implies that I am a 
thoughtless or indifferent person who has not maturely considered the 
most important of all the questions which can engage the attention of 
any human being. If by any accident you do care to know something 
of the grounds upon which I think as I do, I may refer you to two 
articles of mine, published in September, 1864, and November, 1869, 
respectively. One is a review of Dr. Newman’s Afologia, and the 
other stands first in the number, théugh I forget its exact title. I think 
it is called The State of Modern Theology. I had a long conversation 
with Dr. Newman about the first of the two articles, and he appeared 
to me utterly unable to answer a word that I said. I remember 
another time, Mr. Gallwey, who is I believe the principal Jesuit in 
London, sent me word that on a given day he would come and try to 
convert me. I said I should be happy to hear what he had to say, 
but when it came to the point, he did not come, thinking, as the 
friend who suggested the meeting told me, that it would not be much 
use, in which I thought he showed his sense, and the weakness of his 


cause. 





Father Gallwey as well as Cardinal Newman was questioned 
as to the facts of this remarkable story, and his reply was as 
follows : 

















I quite remember what Mr. Fitzjames Stephen alludes to. It is 
quite true I intended to call on him, because a great friend of his 
whom I had received into the Church, pressed me to do so, saying 
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that Mr. S. was very keen after truth, and would be glad to talk with 
me. Subsequently I grew more and more suspicious that my friend 
was sanguine, and gathered that Mr. S. was fond of intellectual sparring, 
but that no good would come of the tournament, and being a very busy 
man, I had no stomach for controversy that was to lead to nothing ; 
I get too much of it. Voila tout. 


Finally, here is Cardinal Newman’s account of the matter, 
in a letter dated April, 1870, which now lies before us. 


Your letter, with its inclosure, of this morning astonished me, as 
showing how completely Mr. Stephen and I were at cross purposes, 
when he (twice) was so good as to call upon me. I thought he came 
to make it up with me, or to apologize for some severe things he had 
said of me in Fraser, and he thought he came to hear me refute, or try 
to refute him. I had turned over the pages of his review of me, and 
had said to myself: “‘This is shallow,” “this is unfair,” “this is shameful,” 
and I thought he felt that in accusing me of want of honesty, as he did 
in some places, he had been a little too strong, and, as he happened to 
be passing through Birmingham, he, as a good-hearted man, had thought 
he would see how I bore it, and make it up. So, when he came, the 
first thing I did was to draw his attention to the fact of his severity, 
which he took very well, and made a sort of apology. Then we talked 
of many things at random, but, as I perfectly well knew that any real 
controversy would be like a fight between a dog and a fish, it never 
occurred to me to argue, nor, to tell the truth, had I any dream that 
he was arguing either. I recollect his asking (or suggesting the 
question), how we are to treat a man who does not believe in a God, 
and I recollect answering, that I had no means of persuading him, and 
‘6was I God to make alive?” And this I should ever maintain, that there 
must be first principles, which cannot be proved and must be assumed, 
and that, unless the phenomena of conscience brought home to a man 
the existence of a God, I could say nothing to convince him. Between 
such a man and me there was a difference so fundamental, that neither 
could argue with the other. 

As to the article in Fraser, I thought it far more like a lawyer’s 
argument from his brief, than the writing of a philosopher, and I said 
to myself: The time may come some day when I may have my own 
say, and put down 7” extenso, what I think—but to answer an argument 
which makes a thousand assumptions, none of which I grant, is to 
write a book. 


A week later he wrote again to the same friend : 


As to sending my letter to Mr. Stephen, you must be the judge. 
Have not I said something about lawyers’ briefs, which will annoy him ? 
the truth is I do feel very strongly that his article was a lawyer's 
speech, but it might not be right to tell him so. 
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I have been trying to think what also passed between us, which he 
might think a confession of weakness in me. I know perfectly we did 
not argue; he stated what he thought, I what I thought. I recollect 
I used the words, “ Abstract ideas,” and he got animated and protested 
against them zz ¢ofo—and I laughed. Also, when in answer to some- 
thing he said about those who followed, as well as they could, what 
they thought right, I gave the Church’s doctrine about invincible 
ignorance, he replied: “That is a very different doctrine to the Duke 
of Alva’s when he slaughtered Protestants,” and I did not make any 
answer. The amusing thing is, that I thought and still think, that what 
I said did on the whole soffen him, and I thought I had gained a 
victory: 





Mr. Leslie Stephen, in fact, is at one with Newman, that the 
two had no first principles on which they could meet. It is of 
course obvious to every Catholic that Newman never could 
have admitted what Stephen expected him to assert, that he 
and the Church were the mouthpiece of Almighty God; the 
individual priest is the mouthpiece only in so far as he speaks 
with the authority and the voice of the Church. But to set 
his interlocutor right on every point, was not only impossible, 
but dangerous to the Protestant. Where there is no hope of 
conversion, where there is a complete want of agreement in 
premisses, to argue is simply to destroy an ignorance which 
may be innocent, and put in its place a knowledge which, 
if unaccepted, must be rejected with peril. Here Cardinal 
Newman would cordially have agreed with one of his opponents 
in the matter of Tract XC., the Rev. H. B. Wilson, when he 
wrote at the conclusion of his Bampton Lectures: 


No member of a communion or society is bound, either by public 
or private duty, to unsettle received opinions where they may seem to 
be erroneous, unless he has a reasonable hope, as it appears to him, 
that he shall be able to substitute something better in their place; we 
should not rob weak wayfarers in this worldly scene of the reeds on 
which they lean, unless we can strengthen their feeble knees or supply 
into their right hands stronger staves to lean on. 





In later life Stephen again came in contact, actual or 
mental, with such distinguished Catholics as Cardinal Manning, 
Dr. Ward, and Mr. St. George Mivart; but there was this same 
impossibility of the combatants meeting on equal terms; the 
planes of the natural and the supernatural are not the same; 
they moved in different elements ; it was always the encounter, 
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or rather difference—for there was no true encounter—between 
the dog and the fish. 

Stephen's first promotion came in 1869, when he was made 
Legal Member of Council in India. Those who were most 
qualified to speak considered his work admirably done ; but of 
this we are unable to speak, when even Mr. Leslic Stephen has 
found it a difficult task. The one effect on his life and character 
was to confirm in him his strong belief in the duty of holding 
India by the sword as a conquered nation, and utterly to crush 
in him, even if they ever existed, any notions such as those 
held by Positivists and some Radicals, that it can ever, within 
time which can be measured or even imagined, be ruled by 
natives of the country, however trained in Western civilization. 

In the first days of 1879, Stephen was made a judge, and 
became Sir James Stephen, dropping the Fitzjames by which 
he was always known to his family and friends. 


I write to tell you [he ‘said to a relative] that I am out of all my 
troubles. . . One great battle is won, and one great object attained, 
and now I am free to turn my mind to objects which have long 
occupied a great part of it, so far as my leisure will allow. I hope 
I have not been anxious to any unworthy or unmaniy extent about 
the various trials which are now over. . . He was resolved to make the 
bench a base of operations and not a mere shelf. 


The chapter in which Mr. Leslie Stephen sums up his 
brother’s characteristics as a judge, is very interesting from the 
picture it gives of both men. So much affection, so much true 
insight, so great “detachment,” are rarely combined. He admits 
while he explains that Sir James Stephen was a stern, perhaps 
severe judge; but this was because “right coercion meant 
essentially the protection of the weak against the strong, and 
the substitution for it of force regulated by justice. Coercion 
in the form of law was identical with the protection of the weak 
against the strong, and the erection of an impregnable barrier 
against the tyrannous misuse of power.” There is a sentence 
in Kingsley’s Westward Ho ! which expresses admirably, though 
Stephen would scarcely have admitted it, his attitude towards 
the criminal. “Spare me,” says the prisoner to Amyas Leigh 
in the novel ; “I am not fit to die.” “I know nothing of that,” 
says his judge; “I only know that you are not fit to live.” 
And no doubt also Stephen’s feeling about revenge rightly 
entering into punishment was allowed to have its full weight 
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But his decisions, when stern, were always made at the cost of 
great mental agony. 


He mentions a case in which he had practically had to decide in 
favour of carrying out a capital sentence. ‘For a week before,” he 
writes, ‘I had the horrible feeling of watching the man sinking, and 
knowing that I had only to hold out my hand to save his life. I felt 
as if I could see his face and hear him say: ‘Let me live; I am only 
thirty-five ; see what a vigorous, strong, active fellow I am, with perhaps 
fifty years before me; must I die?’ And I mentally answered, ‘Yes, 
you must.’ I had no real doubts and I feel no remorse ; but it was 
very horrible—all the worse because when one has a strorg theoretical 
opinion in favour of capital punishment, one is naturally afraid of being 
hard on a particular wretch to whom it is one’s lot to apply the theory.” 


It is curious how often those writers whom Stephen most 
detested secur to the mind as having said what is applicable to 
him. This is a sort of verification of the cynical saying: “Tell 
me what sins a man most reproves, and you will discover his 
besetting frailty,’ and it might for that reason gain his forgive- 
ness. The elder Mr. Weller once said that no man in his 
senses ever wrote poctry, except a beadle, on Boxing-day ; and 
as Mr. Leslie Stephen truly says of his brother, “ Nobody had 
less tendency to indulge on versification.”. But he wrote on 
one occasion some verses on circuit, putting a judgment into 
rhyme, which were read with applause at a dinner before the 
judges. These have disappeared, But he wrote also a very 
clever parody of Tennyson’s Despair in the Sz. James’s Gazette, 
which some of our readers may remember, and has long been 
pasted into the present writer’s extract-book, without a suspicion 
who might be the writer. They ended: 


In the world in which we are living there’s plenty to do and to know; 
And there’s always something to hope for till it’s time for us to go. 
“Despair” is the vilest of words unfit to be said or thought, 
Whether there is a God, and a future state or not. 

If you really are such a wretch that you’re quite unfit to live, 

And ask my advice, I’ll give you the best that I have to give: 

Drown yourself by all means ; I was wrong and you were right— 

I'll not pull you out any more, but be sure you drown yourself quite. 


“*T)espair’ is the vilest of words.” That expresses Fitzjames’ whole 
belief and character. Faiths may be shaken, and dogmas fade into 
meaningless jumbles of words: science may be unable to supply any 
firm ground for conduct. Still we can quit ourselves like men. From 
doubt and darkness he can still draw the practical conclusion: Be 
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strong, and of a good courage. And therefore Fitzjames could not 
be a pessimist in the proper sense, for the true pessimist is one who 
despairs of the universe. 


As he fell into ill-health and became unable to write, he 
read more and more. He studied Spanish to read Don Quzxote, 
Italian to enter more fully into the Dzvina Commedia, when 
he expressed his “astonishment and admiration upon Dante’s 
revelation of a new world of imagination.” With ill-health 
came also losses in the circle of friends. The deaths of his 
promising son James, whom to know was to admire and to 
love; Sir Henry Maine, Venables, Lord Lytton, all inflicted 
heavy blows on that stern and yet affectionate nature. The 
friendship with the last-named was the gleam of poetry shed 
over the close of Stephen’s life. Few more fascinating characters 
have moved across the stage in our time than Robert Lord 
Lytton. We might differ from him in politics, and still more 
profoundly in ethics; might doubt his statesmanship, and _ his 
claims to the higher rank among literary men; but it was 
impossible to resist his charm, and to be insensible to the 
pathos of his end. He himself thought his failures successes, 
and his successes failures. Not long before his death he said: 
“T gave to India the best years of my life, and such talents as 
I had ; they thought me mistaken, and set aside my judgments ; 
I go to Paris, where I am merely a figure-head, and moves 
the Embassy, and they point me out as the fortunate and ideal 
Ambassador.” But better than to have known Lord Lytton 
as Governor General and Ambassador, was to have come within 
the magic charm of his presence, and to have received some 
little gifts of his personal friendship. This Stephen felt to the 
full, and to see the two men together was delightful: it was 
like the best kind of schoolboy friendship carried out in maturer 
life. 

These losses were severely felt, but weakening powers of 
brain, of which he was not wholly conscious, softened their 
severity. He resigned, under medical advice, in 1891, and 
gradually grew weaker in mind and body till the end came, 
with “no serious suffering,” in the spring of 1894. 

Once again, before the pen is laid down, we may thank 
Mr. Leslie Stephen cordially for a book which can harm none, 
though it gives the career of one who did not believe as we 
believe, who was the assailant of much that is dearer to us than 
life. To us such a career carries its own antidote. We and 
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we alone understand what would have softened the stern nature 
and the intellectual self-sufficiency which were so marked 
characteristics, and would have shown the beauty of obedience 
and humility. As we have written, under the memories of 
school life, so harsh to him, so delightful to his reviewer ; under 
the recollection of a regard greater than the intimacy between 
us would seem to warrant, there has been a sadness, so pathetic, 
so futile, which all experience, when those whom we admire 
and those we love cannot see with our cyes. We can imagine 
the snort of indignation with which Stephen would have received 
the words “invincible ignorance,” yet that is the Church’s 
doctrine which gives us comfort about him and a thousand 
such as he, whom the “ Reformation” robbed of faith, for whom 
generations of Protestant teaching have rendered it, humanly 
speaking, impossible they should regain or accept. 


C. KEGAN PAUL. 















































The Convocation of 1532, and the Petition 
against Annates. 


———————— 


UNFORTUNATELY it cannot be denied that the clergy under 
Henry VIII. made themselves responsible for the acts by which 
the country was severed from the communion of the Apostolic 
See. When the Parliament of 1534 ordered that “the King 
should be taken, accepted, and reputed, the only Supreme Head 
on earth of the Church of England,” Convocation followed with 
formal renunciations of Papal authority from both Houses, and 
individually, the Bishops, Fisher alone excepted, and together 
with them large numbers of the clergy, took the Oath of 
Succession, to which a similar renunciation was annexed. But 
in thus acting were the clergy giving expression to a spontaneous 
feeling, or were they yielding to compulsion? In view of the 
ample evidence now open to inquirers, one might well think it 
no longer disputable that they were goaded into schism by a 
relentless terrorism, and this is the well-known judgment of 
historians like the late Dr. Brewer, and Mr. James Gairdner. 
Nevertheless, the opposite opinion still has its resolute supporters, 
and among these may be named Mr. Gladstone, who a few 
years since devoted two articles in the MWneteenth Century 
(in July, 1888, and November, 1889) to the subject, articles 
which attracted considerable attention at the time. Of course, 
Mr. Gladstone did not go so far as to deny that many of 
Henry’s ecclesiastical measures were displeasing to his clergy, 
and were accepted by them only under strong pressure. To 
think that would be in too flagrant an opposition to the 
facts. What he maintained was that at least so far as his designs 
were anti-Papal, Henry found in his clergy, and notably in his 
prelates, not unwilling instruments. Thus in the first of the 
articles referred to, Mr. Gladstone says : 


It cannot be denied that, in the actual evolution of events [which 
led to the schism], the King’s resolution to obtain the divorce was an 
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essential factor, and it may have been with him the governing cause. 
But it is surely plain that, among the instruments ready to his hand, 
there was a widespread aversion of the clergy, in its different ranks, to 
the working prerogatives of the Roman See, which may be referred in 
part to impatience of taxation, but which obtained even with some of 
its highest, purest, and ablest members, and which probably stands in 
historical continuity with much earlier manifestations of the national 
sentiment both in Church and State, such as the Statute of Provisors, 
and the Constitutions of Clarendon. 


To two points in this passage attention should be directed. 
First, Mr. Gladstone insists that aversion to the working prero- 
gatives of the Papacy “obtained even with some of the highest, 
purest, and ablest members of the clergy.” He means to say 
with Warham, Fisher, and Tunstall, and the others who with 
these composed the Convocation of 1531-2, and he truly 
observes at the end of his second article, that whatever emanated 
from the Convocation of 1531-2 is “of special authority, as 
emanating from a Convocation which had not been tampered 
with.” 


{The later Convocations of the Tudor period] differ from the Con- 
vocation of 1531, as the Long Parliament after the application of Pride’s 
Purge differs from the Long Parliament before it. ‘They were in fact 
packed Convocations ; while the Convocation of 1531 consisted entirely 
of persons, who had attained their respective places in regular course, 
and without reference to the controversies of the day, or the exigencies 


a 


of political convenience. 


Secondly, it will be noticed that Mr. Gladstone sets down 
“impatience of taxation” as the probable underlying source of 
dissatisfaction which predisposed even these prelates of the old 
school against Papal jurisdiction. This brings us to the imme- 
diate subject of the present article, which is limited to an 
investigation into the character and origin of a well-known 
document, called by Strype, when setting it in the Appendix to 
his Memorials, “an Address from the Convocation to the King,” 
a document in the form of an address complaining of the 
annates payable to the Holy See by newly appointed prelates, 
and recommending the King, if the Pope will not consent to 
forego the impost, to withdraw obedience from the See of Rome 
in the name of himself and his people. Mr. Gladstone has this 
document in mind in the sentence quoted, and he also refers 
to it more expressly in another part of his first article. 
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In further proof of the sentiments of the clergy with respect to 
Papal jurisdiction, we may refer to their perfectly voluntary, if suggested, 
petition in Convocation during the year 1531 [Old Style], for the 
abolition of Annates, or episcopal first-fruits. The petition prays that, 
if the Pope should persist in demanding the payment, then and until he 
cease from such demand “the obedience of the King and people be 
withdrawn from the See of Rome,” as in like case the French King 
“withdrew the obedience of him and his subjects” from Pope 
Benedict XIII. Accordingly it was enacted by 23 Henry VIII. c. 20, 
that in case the Pope should attempt to enforce such payment by 
excommunication, interdict, or otherwise, the proceeding should be 
treated as null, and all Divine services carried on in the usual course. 


The better to understand the importance of this alleged 
petition it will be well to add to these words of Mr. Gladstone’s 
the words of two other writers of authority. 

Mr. Froude, in his History of England} writes as follows : 


The Church itself was fast disintegrating, and the allegiance even of 
the Bishops and the secular clergy to Rome had begun to waver; they 
had a stronger faith in their own privileges than in the union of 
Christendom ; and if they could purchase the continuance of the former 
at the price of a quarrel with the Pope, some of them were not dis- 
inclined to venture the alternative. . . . On this question [of Annates], 
with a fair show of justice, they could at once relieve themselves of a 
burden which pressed upon their purses, and, as they supposed, gratify 
the King. The Conservatives were still nominally the strongest [in the 
Convocation], and for the time remained in their allegiance to the 
Papacy, but their convictions were too feeble to resist the influence 
brought to bear upon them, and when Parliament re-assembled after 
Easter (1532), the two Houses of Convocation presented an address to 
the Crown for the abolition of the impost, and with it of all other 
exactions, direct and indirect—the indulgences, dispensations, delegacies, 
and the thousand similar forms and processes by which the privileges 
of the Church of England were abridged for the benefit of the Church 
of Rome, and weighty injury of purse inflicted both on the clergy and 
laity. 

Canon Dixon, the learned author of the H7story of the 
Church in England, \ikewise follows Strype in ascribing the 
document to Convocation, and taking it as evidence of a willing- 
ness in that body to break away from Papal communion. 


If the King’s discovery about the oaths of the Bishops showed him 
disposed to press against the clergy the form and letter in which their 
obedience to Rome was conveyed, the clergy had already shown by one 

1 Vol. i. c. iv. p. 354. Edit. of 1870. In his Divorce of Catharine uf Arragon 
(p. 187), Mr. Froude begins to feel some doubts about the authenticity of this address. 
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remarkable act how little their obedience to Rome altered their 
demeanour as ecclesiastical officers of the realm. The great Parlia- 
mentary Act of this Session (to be considered after) was the abolition 
of annates and other imposts which were used to be paid to the Court 
of Rome, and this was the first decisive stroke at the jurisdiction of 
Rome. But the Parliament was in this anticipated by the clergy. In 
a remarkable document, the clergy petitioned the King for an Act of 
Parliament to abolish all such payments.! 


Canon Dixon then summarizcs the document, and concludes: 
“Such was the strain of the clergy towards Rome.” With these 
passages in view it is possible to appreciate the historical 
importance of the document, and to feel a corresponding 
interest in the question of its authorship. Is it then correctly 
described as a petition emanating from Convocation—a petition 
“perfectly voluntary, if suggested”—and can it be taken as 
evidence of an anti-Papal feeling, and even of a spontaneous 
anti-Papal feeling, in the prelates and clergy of the old school, 
who were the component members of Convocation in 1531-2? 

It will be well to have before us the text of this petition, 
which we take from the original (C/eopatra, E. vi. f. 263), having 
modernized the spelling throughout. 


Where the Court of Rome hath a long season exacted of such as 
have been named, or elected, to be Bishops or Archbishops of this 
realm, the Annates, that is to say, the first-fruits of their bishoprics, 
before they could obtain their Bulls out of the same Court: By reason 
whereof the treasure of this realm hath been had and conveyed to 
Rome, to no small decay of this land, and to the great impoverishing 
of Bishops: Which if they should die within two or three years after 
their promotion, should die in such debts as should be to the undoing 
of their friends and creditors: And by the same exaction of Annates 
Bishops have been so extenuate that they have not been able in a 
great part of their lives to repair their churches, houses, and manors, 
which by reason thereof have fallen into much decay: And besides, 
that the Bishops have not been able to bestow the goods of the Church 
in hospitality and alms, and other deeds of charity, which by the law, 
and by the minds of the donors of their possessions temporal, they were 
bound to do: 

In consideration whereof, forasmuch as it is to be accounted as 
simony by the Pope’s own law, to take or give any money for the 
collation, or for the consenting to the collation of a bishopric, or any 
other spiritual promotion: And to say that the said annates be taken 
for the vacation cannot be defended because the vacation as touching 
the temporalities pertaineth of right to the King’s Grace, and as touch- 


1 Vol. i. p. 113. 
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ing the spirituality to the Archbishop of Canterbury: And it is not 
to be allowed, if it should be alleged, that the said Court exacteth 
these annates for parchment and lead, and writing of the Bulls: For 
so should parchment and lead be very dear merchandize at Rome, 
and in some cases a hundred times more worth than the weight or 
counterpoise of pure gold. 

In consideration also, that it is no reason that the first-fruits of 
such temporal lands as the King’s most noble progenitors and other 
noblemen of this realm have given to the Church of England, upon 
high respects causes and conditions, should be applied to the Court of 
Rome: Which continually getteth by this means and many others 
much goods and profits out of this realm, and never departeth with 
any portion thereof hither again. For touching the same temporal 
lands the Bishops be subject only to the King’s Grace and not to the 
Court of Rome: Neither by reason of these possessions ought to pay 
these annates as a tribute to the said Court. Wherefore if there was 
just cause, as there is none, why any sums of money, besides the 
competent charges of the writing and sealing, should be demanded - 
for the Bishops’ Bulls, the Court of Rome might be contented with 
the annates of the spiritualities alone without exaction of the first- 
fruits of the temporalities, in which they have no interest, right, or 
superiority. 

And further in consideration that the Bishops be sworn at their 
consecration that they shall not alienate the immovable or precious 
movable goods of their bishoprics, seeing the payment of these annates 
be an alienation of the first-fruits, being precious movab!es, by the 
alienation whereof the Bishop should fall into perjury. 

And over this forasmuch as it was ordained, determined, and con- 
cluded in the twenty-first Session of the General Council of Basil, that 
from that time ever after, for and in the confirmation of elections, for 
admissions of postulations, or presentations, in and for provisions, 
collations, dispositions, elections, postulations, presentations, though 
it be made by a Jayman, in or for the institutions, installations, 
investitures of churches cathedral, metropolitan, monasteries, dignities, 
benefices, or ecclesiastical offices, whatsoever they be: also in or for 
orders, holy benedictions, or palls, nothing at all before or after should 
be exacted in the Court of Rome, by reason of letters, bulls, seals, 
annates, common or minute service, first-fruits, or deportates, or by 
whatsoever other title, colour, or name, they be called, under the 
pretext of any custom, privilege, or statute, or through any other cause 
or occasion, directly or indirectly: Excepted only to the writers, 
abbreviators, and registers of the letters, minutes, and Bulls, thereto 
belonging, a competent salary for their labour: Whose salary cannot 
be extended reasonably to the twentieth part of the annates which be 
exacted and continually augmented: Contrary to which ordinance, 
termination, and canon, made in the said Council, if any man exacting, 
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giving, or promising, would presume to do, he should fall into some 
great pains, as in the said Council expressed. 

It may please the King’s most noble Grace, having tender respect 
to the wealth of this his realm, which hath been so greatly extenuate 
and hindered by the payment of the said annates, and by other exactions 
and slights, by which the treasure of this land hath been carried and 
conveyed beyond the mountains to the Court of Rome that the subjects 
of this realm be brought to great penury, and by necessity be forced 
to make their most humble complaint for stopping and restraining the 
said annates, and other exactions and expilations, taking for indulgences, 
legacies, and delegacies, and other feats, which were too long to 
remember. ~ 

First, to cause the said unjust exactions of annates to cease, and 
to be fordoen for ever, by act of this his Grace’s high court of 
Parliament. And in case the Pope will make any process against 
this realm for the attaining those annates, or else would retain the 
Bishops’ Bulls, till the annates be paid, forasmuch as the exaction of 
the said annates is against the law of God and against the Pope’s own 
law, forbidding the buying and selling of spiritual gifts or promotions : 
and forasmuch as all good Christian men be more bound to obey 
God than any man: and forasmuch as St. Paul willeth us to withdraw 
ourselves from all such as walk inordinately: it may please the King’s 
most noble Grace to ordain in this present Parliament, that then the 
obedience of him and the people be withdrawn from the See of Rome: 
as in like case the French King withdrew the obedience of him and his 
subjects from Pope Benedict XIII. of that name, and arrested, by 
authority of his Parliament, all such annates, as it appeareth by good 
writing ready to be shown. 


* 


There can be no controversy as to the spirit of the person, 
or persons, who composed or adopted (if any did adopt) this 
trenchant document. If its language is truly the language of the 
Convocation of 1532, the English clergy then made themselves 
responsible for a thoroughly schismatic proposal, and if it was 
language not forced upon them, but “ perfectly voluntary, if 
suggested,” then we cannot complain if Anglican writers claim 
it as evidence that their own modern vicws about Papal juris- 
diction had roots in the pre-Reformation Church, at least in the 
period proximately preceding the schism. 

But can we take this document as the voice of the Convo- 
cation of 1532? 

One thing seems at least clear. There is no direct evidence 
to connect them with it. It is not in itself a petition, but only 
the draft of one. This is proved by the following reasons : 

(1) If it were the instrument itself of a petition, it would 
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not merely contain the operative clauses stating the desires of 
the petitioners with their reasons, but it would also have a 
formal commencement stating who the petitioners were, as well 
as whom they were addressing. Thus, for instance, the 
“Declaration of the clergy in Convocation presented to the 
King before their submission,” an address to the Crown 
presented in the very year to which we must ascribe the 
composition of the Annates document, commences in the 
following manner : 


Forasmuch as the answer lately made by your clergy unto your 
honourable Commons for their satisfaction in the Bill of Complaint put 
up unto your Highness doth not please nor satisfy your Highness, . . . 
we your said most humble chaplains doth now more specially answer 
unto these points as follows: First, &c.! 


(2) If it were the instrument itself, it would run, as this 
other and real petition does, in the first person, and would 
address the King in the second person. 

(3) It would be in the handwriting of a_ professional 
draughtsman, which is certainly not the case now. 

(4) It would not be endorsed merely as Capita Rerum. Such 
an endorsement exactly suits the rough draft which a man has 
inserted among his papers for proximate use, but is about the 
last one looks to find on the back of an actual Petition to the 
Crown. 

The document, then, is a draft, and, as such, does not offer 
any evidence for ascribing its authorship to Convocation. 
Mr. Gladstone, accordingly, when these facts were brought 
under his notice by Father Morris,? and when he learnt that 
Mr. Gairdner had set it down as the “draft of a Petition to 
Parliament,” desired, in deference to Mr. Gairdner’s authority, 
“to recede from the statement that the remarkable petition 
against annates proceeded from the clergy.”* We note this fact 
because it is another letter from Mr.Gladstone, in part retracting 
this retractation, which has brought the subject again into notice. 
Canon Dixon laid before Mr. Gladstone some evidence which he 
considers to justify Strype in the view he took of the document, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s reply was published by Canon Dixon in 
the Guardian for June 12, 1895: 


1 Cleopatra, F. 1, f. 101; ap. Wilkins, iii. 753. 
2 Dublin Review, October, 1888. 
3 Nineteenth Century, November, 1889, p. 888. 
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Undoubtedly I erred in using the word recede. My intention was 
simply to ascribe due authority to the opinion of Mr. Gairdner. I did 
not mean to say that without reason it had changed my own. As at 
present advised, I continue to believe with you that the Petition was 
Convocational. 


The confirmatory evidence in view of which Canon Dixon 
pleads for a re-consideration of the question, and a verdict on 
appeal in justification of Strype, is given by him in a letter to 
the Rev. Arthur Brinckman, published in the Anglican Brief 
against Roman Claims. 


It is reducible to these three points: (1) The arguments in 
the document are such as would occur to clerical, not to lay 
minds, and therefore the framers must have been clerics. The 
arguments referred to are these—that paying annates is simony, 
that it is “alienation of Church goods, annates being precious 
movables (pretiosa mobilia), and is as such in violation of a 
bishop’s consecration-oath, that it is forbidden by the Council of 
Basle. (2) The text of the document was clearly known to the 
framers of the Act of 1532,2 some passages in the latter being 
mere expansions of corresponding passages in the former. This 
shows that the “ petition” was treated as an important document; 
and consequently as more than a mere draft. (3) The King, in 
a letter to his agents at Rome, dated March 21, 1532, the very 
day of the passing of the Act, says that “a// the Bishops had 
complained to him” of the burden of annates, and that in 
consequence of a popular outcry against the exaction, the 
matter “had been referred to the Lords and Commons,” with a 
demand that the payment should cease forthwith : 


The question of Annates is of long standing, and the payment of 
them was condemned in the Council of Basil; besides which, on 
account of the creation of new officials at Rome and the increased 
value of money, the exaction has become so great that a// the Bishops 
have complained to us about it. Lately, too, a complaint against it 


1 Pp. 650—654, and 675—678. 

2 In March, 1532, a Bill against Annates was passed through Parliament 
(23 Henry VIII. c. 20.) It does not incorporate all the arguments in the alleged 
petition, but shows clear knowledge of it and is conceived in the same sense. It 
gives express leave to the King within a certain period to ratify or not ratify afi 
or any portion of it as he shall think fit. Henry ratified it 7 foto on July 9, 
1533- In 1534, another Act was passed (26 Henry VIII. c. 3) of a still more drastic 
kind, transferring to the Crown all the annates hitherto paid to the Pope, and 
others also, ‘ 
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was aroused among the people, owing to the Bishops of York and 
Winchester not having the money in hand, being compelled to borrow 
it from their friends. And there was much murmuring and some 
indignation that so large a sum of money should be paid for Bulls, for 
no useful purpose and in compliance with no juridical obligation. The 
affair has been brought before the Lords and Commons, that the 
iniquity may at once cease.! 


These are Canon Dixon’s arguments, but it is important to 
remember that what he relies on is their strength when they 


are taken together. He writes to the Guardian (July 17, 1895): 


We must go by what we have. We have a document of eccle- 
siastical or clerical tenour, we have a letter of the King’s containing 


remarks that show that he knew of this document, and in that letter. 


he says that all the Bishops have grievously complained to him about 


annates. ‘The inference is that, when he said that, he had in his mind. 
a formal complaint—z.e., the document which we have. The inference 


” 


is strengthened by his expression, “a@// the Bishops,” which points to 


concerted action, such as Convocational action would be. 


Unquestionably, when thus stated, this cumulative argument 
is at first blush very impressive. Will it, however, hold together 
when its details have been submitted to a minute examination ? 

There are the two documents, the alleged petition and the 
royal letter, and the argument is that they dovetail into one 
another, and by so doing prove the petition to be really a formal 


petition emanating from all the Bishops. - Let us leave the letter, 


alone for the present, and consider the petition independently. 
And here again it must be remembered that this document is 
only a draft. If it bore on its face the pretensions to be the 
instrument itself, Canon Dixon’s argument would be very strong 
indeed. But as it is only a draft, the question is at least open, 
whether the person who drew it up was acting on the part of 
Convocation, or of the King. We say of Convocation or of the 
King, for, with every respect for the authority of Mr. Gairdner, 
who takes it as Parliamentary, we cannot think it credible that 
Parliament would formally petition for leave to introduce a Bill 
into its own IJouses; and, if not intended for Parliament, it. 
would seem that it must have been intended for Convocation, as 
there is no third body which it could possibly suit. But even if 
intended for Convocation, it does not follow that it was com- 
posed under direction from Convocation. It clearly mzght have 


1 State Papers, vol. vii. Henry VIII. part 5 cont. p. 361. 
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been composed by the King with the intention of pressing it on 
Convocation, for it was quite according to Henry’s practice to 
act in that way, as the two instances of the Recognition of the 
Supremacy in 1531, and the Submission of the Clergy in 1532, 
testify. Nor does the fact of the arguments in the “ petition ” 
being clerical, prove that it emanated from the Convocation, not 
the King. If the King intended it for Convocation to adopt, of 
course he would seek to draw it out in clerical style, and might 
have employed a skilled cleric to do it. 

At the same time it will be nearer the truth to say that the 
argumerits do not savour of clerical authorship. In the first 
place, there are suspicious indications of a desire not merely to 
take away the annates from the Pope, but to transfer them to 
the King ; for it is stated emphatically that the temporalities of 
bishoprics should not be subjected to Papal levies, because they 
are held under the Crown. The prelates would hardly have 
volunteered so dangerous a suggestion. Secondly, there is the 
disjunctive argument which concludes that the payment of 
annates cannot be in respect of the vacancy or for the expenses 
of drawing out the Bulls, and that therefore it must be a price 
given for the appointment, which would be simony. A theo- 
logian would have seen at once that there should be another 
member in this disjunctive syllogism. The exaction might be, 
as it clearly was, for the support of the Holy See, and in this 
there is no vestige of simony. Thirdly, it is argued that whereas 
a bishop takes an oath at his consecration not to alienate either 
the “immovable” or the “ precious movable” possessions of his 
Church, the payment of annates is an alienation of precious 
movables. Any competent theologian would have understood 
that, by Church Law, alienation was permissible “cum beneplacito 
Sedis Apostolice ;” that paying taxes is not what is technically 
meant by alienation of property; and that annates, or first-fruits, 
do not at all answer to the conception of pretiosa mobilia. By 
pretiosa mobilia are meant movable goods which count as quasi- 
capital, whereas first-fruits are not capital, but revenue.! 

Nor is it easily credible that a well-instructed theologian would 
attach so much authority to the Decree of Basle. The Council 
of Basle, at the time of its passing, was in a highly equivocal 
position, and ended in a disgraceful collapse. The personnel, too, 
which composed it was the reverse of respectable, the number of 
Bishops being infinitesimal, and the control of affairs in the 


1 See Ferraris, Bzb/iotheca, in voc. ‘* Alienatio,” nn, 7, &c. 
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hands of a very miscellaneous assembly of clerks and laics.! 
Nor was their Decree, which was rather a challenge of defiance 
to the reigning Pope than a Decree, ever accepted by the Church. 

Nor, again, would a theologian have been likely to discern 
a true parallel between withdrawal of obedience from a Pope 
on the ground that he was not a Pope at all, or only a doubtful 
Pope, and withdrawal from an undoubted Pope on the scarcely 
serious ground that, in taxing the Church for the support of its 
Head, he was guilty of grievous sin. 

While, too, these indications point to a writer who was not 
of the number of skilled theologians whose services a Convo- 
cation would have employed, they point with equal distinctness 
to just such dabblers in ecclesiastical lore as the King, or 
Cromwell. The writer had evidently looked about for prece- 
dents on which to rest an attack upon the revenues of the Holy 
See. The Council of Basle, and the action of Charles VII., 
naturally suggested themselves. He took what he found in a 
superficial account of the transactions, and reproduced it. 

For these reasons it seems just to conclude that the evidence 
intrinsic to the document points to Royal, not Convocational, 
authorship. 

Next, let us see whether the antecedent probabilities do not 
also favour most the hypothesis of a draft address prepared by 
Henry, with the intention, not in fact carried out, of pressing its 
acceptance on Convocation. And here it must be observed that 
the alleged petition does not merely express dissatisfaction with 
the exaction of annates. If it had merely complained of the 
tax, and exhorted the King to press the Pope for its abolition, it 
would have expressed what may very probably have been the 
feelings of the Bishops. The tax had always been counted a 
hardship, and had frequently been made the subject of formal 
complaint—not perhaps without reason, although, as in all 
matters of taxation, both aspects of the question need to be 


1 Hefele (Conciles, xi. p. 318, French translation), epitomizing the Legate 
Traversari’s letter to the Emperor Sigismund, says of the Council of Basle, just at the 
time of the passing of the Decree about simony: ‘It was not the Bishops who gave 
the decisions, for they were scarcely twenty in an assembly of five or six hundred 
members. All the rest were inferior clergy of different Orders, and even laymen, so 
that the good and well-intentioned found themselves overborne by the multitude of 
stubborn and evil-minded persons. The French, under the Archbishops of Arles and 
Lyons, were seeking to profit by the situation to bring back the seat of the Papacy to 
France. Every person belonging to the Council, even the most humble, even the 
cooks, had the same voting power as a bishop, an archbishop, or a legate, and all the 
crochets of an insensate multitude were ascribed to the Holy Spirit.” 
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considered. If it was a serious embarrassment for a Bishop on 
his appointment to be required to disemburse such large sums, 
on the other hand, the necessary expenses of the Holy See in 
the government of the Universal Church were enormous, and it 
was for the Churches governed to contribute towards their 
defrayment. 

In fact, however, the alleged petition goes much further 
than a mere complaint against excessive taxation, and recom- 
mends withdrawal of obedience from the Pope, whereas the 
conduct of the Bishops at the time exhibits them as wholly 
opposed to such schemes. On February 11, 1531, they had 
refused for some time to acknowledge the King’s supremacy, 
and had acknowledged it at last only with much reluctance, and 
after the insertion of the qualifying clause, “so far as the law of 
Christ permits.” As soon as the acknowledgment was made, 
realizing the inefficacy of this clause, they had fallen into great 
distress, and had handed to the King a protest against what had 
been done.! This occurred about a year before the date of our 
document, which was probably composed in the early part of 
1532. In this latter year, at the very time when the Parlia- 
mentary movement against annates commenced, Warham, the 
President of the Southern Convocation, was drawing up his 
protest against Parliamentary attacks on the jurisdiction of 
the Holy See, and his reply to the fresh charge against 
himself under the Act of Premunire. The text of this defence 
may be read in the Dudlin Review for April, 1894, and is abso- 
lutely opposed in its contentions to the schismatic proposal in the 
alleged petition. Yet Warham is known to have been influ- 
ential in the Convocation during the first half of 1532, when he 
guided it in its opposition, followed unfortunately by another 
reluctant acceptance, to the Act of Submission of the Clergy. 
And then there was Fisher, whose convictions are too well 
known to need discussion, and who is likewise recorded to have 
been the valued adviser of Convocation during that half-year. 
With such antecedents, with such guides, it is inconceivable that 


1“ Four days ago the clergy of York and Durham sent to the King a strong 
protestation against the supremacy which he practises over them. The province of 
Canterbury have done the same, of which I send a copy to Granvella.” (Chapuys to 
Charles V., May 22, 1531.) The nature and spirit of the recognition of the King’s 
Headship by the Convocation of 1531 was more fully discussed by the present writer 
in THE MONTH for December, 1889. See also Pére van Octroy’s Vie du B. Jean 
Fisher, for the text of William Rastall’s account of the same. Rastall was Blessed 
Thomas More’s nephew. 
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Convocation should have taken the initiative in provoking a 
contest with the Holy See, especially at a time when their own 
sources of revenue were being attacked by the Commons in the 
Supplication against the Clergy. And surely, quite apart from 
their feclings about the Holy Sec, the Bishops must have had 
sufficient political sagacity to foresee that, in raising the question 
of annates at a time when the King was looking out for opportu- 
nities of robbing the Church, and even supplying him with an 
excellent pretext, they would be simply walking into a hole; 
and that he would be almost sure to respond by transferring the 
annates to himself. 

On the other hand, do not the antecedent probabilities 
favour distinctly the hypothesis of a petition which the King 
desired to force on Convocation? He wanted to pass a Bill 
against the annates through the House, that he might use it to 
intimidate the Pope into granting him the divorce, and he would 
have perceived the value of a petition in the same sense from 
his Convocation, if he could only have it to produce. It 
was in accordance with his habits to force his clergy into 
formal declarations, and the previous preparation of a text 
would be an almost necessary step, if he desired to have them 
petitioning him on the subject. It may indeed be asked why, if 
he had thought of such a procedure, he did not see it carried 
out. Still, he may easily have had good reasons for desisting. 
He had met with a good deal of opposition from them over the 
premunire in the previous year, and he was meditating those 
other attacks which came off in the very same spring of 1532, 
and led to the Submission of the Clergy. It might be well not 
to try too much at once, especially as he hoped to obtain 
his ends through Parliament. 

But if a Convocational authorship is excluded and a Royal 
authorship intimated, both by the nature of the petition and by 
the otherwise-known proclivities of the Convocation and the 
King respectively, the same result is not less convincingly 
attained by negative and positive indications of a more direct 
kind. 

In an Historical Appendix to the Blue Book of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts Commission (1883), the present Bishop of Oxford 
has tabulated from the Journal of Convocation all the proceed- 
ings of Convocation during a period including the years 1531 
and 1532. Yet there is not a trace throughout of a petition 
which had it been accepted would have been a matter of con- 
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siderable importance. The Bishop, indeed, conjecturally ascribes 
it to February 24th, where it finds itself in significant contrast 
with Archbishop Warham’s protest against all anti-Papal enact- 
ments. But the Bishop cites no authority for placing it there, 
and a date so late as that is at all events demonstrably 
impossible, since we know from a letter of Chapuys to the 
Emperor, dated February 28th, that the King had already 
proposed to Parliament to annex the annates to the Crown, 
a royal project which must have been suspected before it 
was made, and which when suspected would have effectually 
discouraged any episcopal petitioning in the sense of the 
document. 

Also, if there had been so important a petition from Convo- 
cation, it is incredible that the knowledge of it should not have 
reached the ears of Chapuys, and by him have been reported to 
the Emperor. Chapuys and the Nuncio were in alliance with 
each other, were watching with the sharpest eyes every step in 
the drama of religious revolution, and had easy means of com- 
munication with ecclesiastics like Fisher, thoroughly well 
informed of what was going on in Convocation. Unfortunately, 
we have not got the Nuncio’s letters to Clement VII., but we 
have those of Chapuys, and there is not a suspicion in them 
of any such action on the part of Convocation. 

On the other hand, there is in these letters distinct evidence 
to the contrary. In a letter written on March 2oth, the 
day after the first Bill against Annates had passed through 
Parliament, Chapuys tells us that “all the Bishops and two of 
the Abbots had voted against it,” which is hardly consistent 
with their having petitioned for it. Canon Dixon has indeed 
suggested! that this episcopal opposition found its motive in 
the new complexion given to the measure by Henry’s intention, 
at that time divulged, instead of abolishing the annates 
altogether, to annex them to the Crown. But it has already 
been shown that the supposed petition itself establishes a 
foundation in no indistinct manner for just such an annexation, 
and that the episcopal opposition was primarily motived by the 
schismatic proposals in the Bill is expressly told us by Chapuys 
in his previous letter of February 28th. 

Since my last despatch, the King has had a motion made in 
Parliament to reduce the annates paid to the Pope on vacant benefices, 
which he says he wants for himself as Sovereign of all the clergy,in his 


1 Guardian, July 17, 1895. 
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kingdom. He likewise proposes that the right of nomination, which 
undoubtedly belongs to the Apostolic See, should be suppressed, but the 
English prelates will not agree to this.} 


Mr. Froude has also copied from the Bibliotheque Nationale 
of Paris, a letter from M. Giles de la Pommeraye, the French 
Ambassador, which fully confirms: the statement of Chapuys, 
and is the more interesting as the French Court and its 
Ambassador were, to a large extent, encouraging Henry in his 
proceedings. The letter is dated March 23, 1532. 


It has been determined that the Pope’s Holiness shall receive no 
annates, and the collector’s office shall be abolished. Everything is 
turning against the Holy See, but the King has shown no little skill ; 
the Lords and Commons have left the final decision of the question 
at his personal pleasure, and the Pope is to understand that, if he will 
do nothing for the King, the King has the means of making him suffer. 
The clergy in Convocation have consented to nothing, nor will they, 
till they know the pleasure of their master, the Holy Father; but the 
other estates being agreed, the refusal of the clergy is treated as of no 
consequence. 


We believe that these letters, especially when combined with 
the absence of mention anywhere of a Convocational petition, 
are proof conclusive that no such petition was ever made, 
but M. de la Pommeraye also supports the alternative theory 
of a royal origin of the document we are discussing, by showing 
how the King was the prime mover in the whole movement. 

It is worth while to have further testimony on this point, 
and we have it in two of Chapuys’ letters. In his letter of 
March 2oth, he tells us how the Bill got through the House of 
Lords. 


Lately the King has personally attended three different sessions of 
Parliament, and played his cards so well that the article of the annates, 
about which I wrote to your Majesty by my despatch [of the 28th ult.], 
has passed, notwithstanding the opposition of all the Bishops and two 
Abbots. Almost all the lords, who were twenty in number, voted in 
favour of the article, with the single exception of the Earl of Arundel, 
so that the majority was in reality for a Bill calculated to reduce 
considerably the Pope’s revenue in this country. . . . A messenger was 
some days ago despatched to Rome, who is to be followed by a second 
this very day. The object, as far as I can learn, is to intimidate His 
Holiness by means of the Act of Parliament lately passed about the 


1 C.S.P. Spanish, n. 907. All the quotations from Chapuys are from 
Mr. Gayangos’ abstracts, which are fuller than Mr, Gairdner’s. 
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annates, and also to try and corrupt the Cardinals with money and 
promises of ecclesiastical benefices in England. 


The Bill found still greater difficulty in passing through the 
House of Commons. On March 26th, Chapuys writes: 


The article about the annates having passed the assembly of prelates 
and lords of this kingdom, the procurators and deputies of the towns 
and villages (communes) dissented, and offered as much opposition as 
they could to the measure, though they had all been chosen, as I 
informed your Majesty in a previous despatch, at the King’s wish. 
And although they were given to understand that in Spain, as well as 
in several other countries, the said annates had not been levied by the 
Pope’s collectors, although it was shown to them that for the last fifty 
years nearly two millions of gold had left this country on account of 
the said annates, although they had the King’s promise that for a 
whole year no other attempt should be made against His Holiness’s 
authority, inasmuch as the King himself intended treating with him 
and coming to an agreement during that period, the Commons, as I 
said, strongly opposed the Bill. At last the King, perceiving that 
remonstrances were in vain, thought of a plan which proved ultimately 
successful, viz., that those among the members who wished for the 
King’s welfare and the prosperity of the kingdom, as they call it, should 
stand on one side of the house, and those who opposed the measure on 
the other. Several of them, for fear of the King’s indignation, went 
over to the King’s side, and in this manner was a majority obtained 
and the Bill passed through, though somewhat amended from its 
original wording. 

A Sovereign who could practise thus with Parliament would 
be almost sure to think of practising similarly with Convocation, 
and as he doubtless supervised the drafting of the Parliamentary 
Bill, so he might be expected to draft a Convocational Petition. 
The difficulty, therefore, is not in ascribing to him the author- 
ship of our draft, but in explaining why he did not make 
further use of it. An answer, however, to this latter difficulty 
has already been suggested. 

We must now study the King’s letter to his agents at 
Rome. Canon Dixon, it will be remembered, lays stress on 
this letter, urging that the passage in it stating that “a// the 
Bishops had complained to the King,” clearly refers to the 
alleged petition and thereby demonstrate its Convocational 
origin. This is the argument we have still to consider, but we 
must consider it in the light of what has been already brought 
forward. In other words, the only question now is whether 
this passage in the King’s letter can be explained consistently 

















with the conclusions to which the other data have led us, or 
whether in the balance of evidence it is to outweigh all the rest. 

The King’s letter was written on March 21st, and is almost 
entirely occupied with the Bill that had just passed through 
Parliament, and the way in which the agents are to use it to 
intimidate the Pope into granting the King his divorce. No one 
who has read the letter through can fail to recognize that it isa 
production gangrened with fraud from end to end. The Pope 
was to be assured that the Bill had sprung out of the intense 
hostility of the people and the clergy to the impost of annates ; 
that the latter had demanded instant action, but that he himself, 
in his loyalty to the Holy See, had striven to restrain them, 
and when unable to stay the progress of the Bill altogether, 
had at least succeeded in getting the matter transferred into 
his own hands, for personal negotiation with the Pontiff. How 
completely opposed to the truth all this was we have learnt 
from Chapuys, and the following quotation from the King’s 
letter will show that we have not exaggerated in describing its 


c 


character : 


You will answer, in accordance with the facts, that discussion in our 
Parliament is free, and that We cannot prevent them from discussing 
any subject whatever, and decreeing whatever they consider calculated 
to benefit the country and protect it from harm; that the question of 
annates is one of long standing, the payment of them having been 
condemned in the Council of Basle; that since the creation of new 
officials at Rome, and the increase in the value of money, the exaction 
has grown to such enormous proportions that all the Bishops have 
made the most serious complaints to Us about it. Quite recently, 
owing to the Bishops of York and Winchester not having the money 
in hand and being compelled to borrow it from their friends, the people 
have been complaining, with many murmurings and expressions of 
indignation, that so much money should be spent on Bulls, for no 
useful purpose, so far as they can see, and in discharge of no lawful 
debt. The matter was brought before the Lords and Commons, 
with a demand that the iniquity should cease at once, and that We 
should not pour out our blood, that is, waste our wealth, which is the 
blood of the country. We, meanwhile, that the Pope and the Cardinals 
might have no reason to complain of Us, have desired to combine the 
claims of truth and justice with those of friendship: for it did not seem 
right to Us to disregard the equitable determinations of the Peers and 
Commons, and our friendly feelings for the Pope and Cardinals seemed 
to require that We should not at once, and on a sudden, they being 
unconscious and ignorant of what was doing and not having received 
any warning of it, pass a law from which they might experience a loss. 
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Hence, through Our foresight and counsels, it has been so arranged 
that this question of annates, about which the people were murmuring, 
and which in the judgment of all the good men was deemed to have 
been rightly dealt with, should be left entirely to Our judgment and 
arbitrament, and, the mouths of the populace and the Commons being 
stopped, Our judgment should alone hold good and prevail, and be 
observed inviolably by all. With this mitigation of their project We 
have managed to satisfy the people, and can appear to have consulted 
the interests of the Pope and Cardinals, if only they will look at the 
matter reasonably.} 


Fraudulent, however, as this letter is, there does not seem to 
be anything in its language which cannot easily be taken in 
a sense conformable to the conclusions we have otherwise 
reached. That Henry should repeat the reasoning of the draft 
petition is what we should expect, if it was drawn up under 
his direction, and used his pet arguments. That he should 
make the most of any dissatisfaction which the Bishops had 
from time to time expressed on having to pay such heavy 
sums, and that he should try to construe their murmurs into 
formal expressions of sympathy with his Bill, is quite in keeping 
with the rest of the letter, and falls far short of the downright 
untruthfulness of his account about himself and his Parliament. 
The word “all” (“a// the Bishops have complained”) does not 
need to be pressed. It does not necessarily indicate concerted 
action ; and even if it did, it is most unlikely that it should 
be the phrase selected, if the King had in mind concerted 
action in the shape of a formal petition, from the two Houses of 
Convocation. “All the Bishops” is no adequate description 
even of the Upper House, which included Abbots as well as 
Bishops, and it cannot possibly be taken to include the Lower 
House along with the Upper. 

No further point suggesting itself as needing consideration, 
we may now leave the question. Perhaps to some readers more 
evidence may seem already to have been put together than the 
subject requires. That is not, however, our own feeling, which 
is rather that, whilst the opposite view—a view so seriously 
affecting the fair fame of prelates like Warham and Fisher 
—recommends itself to earnest and influential minds like 
Mr. Gladstone’s and Canon Dixon’s, no amount of evidence 
which happens to exist, and may assist towards conviction, 


ought to be left without an effective presentation. 
Ss. F. S. 
1 State Papers, vol. vii. part v. cont. p. 361. 
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Wading Notes. 


ALTHOUGH much may be seen from the banks of any running 
waters, either rivers or streams, you will see more, if with 
the heron, that grey and white wader, for an example, you 
wade with bare feet, where practicable, up and down, over the 
stones and weeds. All that will be required for this purpose is 
easily specified: a suit of old grey clothes, topped with a cap 
of the same sober hue; a pair of old low shoes, the older the 
better, so that the soles hang on. These can be hidden in the 
sedges in case you may have to leave the water, and travel 
over the meadows to avoid deep water or holes. Last on the 
list, but a very important item, is a trolling-rod, with a couple 
of tops, not more that ten feet in length when fitted up: no 
reel will be required, only a good line, the length of the rod, 
with a good link of gut at the end, whipped to a small well- 
tempered perch-hook, wound on a wine-bottle cork, in readiness, 
if the chance offers. Place in the lining of your cap a good 
gimp trace that can be relied on, with a large sized perch-hook 
on it. You may not want to fish at all, but if you do, it is 
very nice to have the tackle with you. The bottom joint of a 
good pike-rod, not one of the fancy articles, comes in very 
useful at times: more than once we have found it to possess 
qualities of a convincing and soothing nature. From early 
summer, until the first leaves floated down from the trees on 
the water, we have experienced the pleasure, only known to 
those who have been fortunate enough to practise it, of wading 
for weeks at different times in rivers and streams, well known 
to us. 

No one can invent fresh creatures; but this we do assert, 
that fresh facts can be found out about the wild things around 
us, to take the place of a still cherished collection of mytho- 
logical notes of natural life bolstered up by those whose interest 
it is to do so. 
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Nearly fifty years of close observation for the pure love of it, 
and to give the results of our observations to others, not to 
sell them—all this before we ever dreamed of writing a line—will, 
we think, prove to our readers that we have graduated in the 
proper school. 

A bright morning in leafy June tempts us to the river-side. 
At one period of our life four o’clock in the morning from 
spring to fall was the time of rising. So by five o’clock we had 
placed our shoes in the sedges, pulled our pantaloons as far up 
above the knee as we could get them and fastened them there, 
and then We were ready for wading. Where the cattle that graze 
in the meadows come down to the ford to drink, as they are 
not laid down for haying, we glide in close to the bank; the 
sun throwing our shadow on the tangled network of great roots 
and into the hollows, prevents our slow movements from being 
noticed by any creature in the water or out of it. 

After a creeping paddle of about thirty yards, we reach 
a large hollow under the bank, large enough to place a cart 
in. The upper part is held up, laced, and bound tight, by the 
huge roots of the trees. On the bank, just above the water, 
two large lateral roots cross from opposite directions, forming 
a good seat for us. The water, clear as it can possibly be, 
flows slowly past below our knees. The stones on the beds 
of gently moving waters are never rough enough to hurt the 
feet, for their edges are rounded by the action cf the water itself, 
to say nothing of the masses of bright green weeds that wave 
over them. No cushion filled with eider-down can equal the 
living softness of a mass of weeds that your feet rest in. 

We do honestly believe that, the reason why we can swing 
over twenty miles now as well as we used to do when we 
were younger, is this: for years our limbs were strengthened 
either by wading, paddling, or swimming, in salt and fresh 
waters. 

Nothing could better suit our purposes of observation, than 
this resting-place of nature’s own contriving. Thick tangle does 
not grow here, so we are safe, until the sun dries up all the 
dew, from stouts and midges. 

It is a most wonderful and pleasing sight to watch the 
movements of small fish close to you; such as gudgeons, loach, 
miller’s-thumbs, or the bright, active, mottled minnows, for they 
thoroughly enjoy life, each in their own way, and carry out to 
perfection the purposes for which they were created. 
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If some folks could but keep their limbs and tongues quiet 
when they go out to study nature as they term it, how much 
more they would see particularly about what are termed silly 
fish. The ignorance that prompts such an epithet is simply 
to be pitied; for all that are fairly acquainted with them 
would, without the least hesitation, state that they like other 
creatures have their share of intelligence. Watching fish in a 
state of nature close to you, is one of the most interesting 
studies with which a field naturalist can be favoured. 

At one time and another we have scraped acquaintance 
with strange creatures. For two months a lot of brook trout, 
some of them nearly three pounds in weight, fed almost from 
our fingers. Quite by accident, for it was in a very out of the 
world locality, we found out their hover under one of the cart- 
track culverts, so numerous in trout-stream meadows. It was 
a comical sight to see one of the largest rush off with half a 
slice of bread or a full-grown frog, that had just been taken 
from the bog mosses, where they abound in early summer-time ; 
but so it was; no matter what the weather might be, wet or fine, 
they were fed at half-past one o’clock with what we left from 
our own dinner and the frogs from the moss hummocks. How 
they judged the time was the mystery, and how they knew the 
footsteps of the one that fed them ; but they certainly did, for 
they would not rush out from their culvert hover, if others 
passed that way at the same time of day. This was proved 
in the most conclusive manner: directly we drew near they 
were out lashing and rushing in all directions, like sharks round 
the resting-place of a convict settlement. 

After this little digression we will return to our seat under 
the bank. A small shoal of gudgeon work their way past 
our feet, buried in the soft, green weeds. As the mills are 
not yet working, the current is of the slowest, the water just 
crawls along and that is all. If the little fellows are bottom 
feeders, for their size they are very strong and active. They 
grub and root here and there, throw themselves on their 
sides, looking like small bars of silver, to capture something 
invisible to us, twist about and turn over in all directions, 
sometimes appearing as if they were trying to stand on their 
heads ; then they glide past us to reach richer feeding-ground, 
if they have not held the bottom we are resting on in much 
estimation. Others seem to think something may be found 
there, for one or two large-headed miller’s-thumbs wriggle up 
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and poke their heads under the stones, where, to judge from 
the movements of their tails, they are certainly getting some- 
thing. Then they rise and rest on the very weeds below us, 
in fact when they vanish, they, or others like them, scuttle 
over our toes. These are, we know, very small matters; but 
they are interesting from a lover of nature’s point of view. 
With regard to minnows, they are to a great extent what might 
be called inquisitive, for they will gather round any strange 
object in the water, if it is stationary, if a few air bubbles cling 
to it. It is a curious sensation to feel these small creatures 
bobbing their snouts against your legs and ankles, you can feel 
them and see them to perfection ; twisting and shooting, now 
here now there, without moving a yard away, for small fish are 
content with short feeding ranges. Any observer of fish in 
their haunts, will vouch for the accuracy of fish drawings by 
Japanese and Chinese artists. 

But we have not taken the trouble to get to our resting- 
place so quietly, only to observe small fry ; the river teems with 
fish, and the fish have homes or hovers, call them by either 
name to suit you. Large fish come out to feed at night, and 
go home as a general rule in the early morning. It is for the 
purpose of finding out where they go when they leave the deep 
water above, where they have been feeding, that we have come 
here. Some heavy ripples at the head of the half-mile shallow, 
for that is the length of it, tell us that the first contingent of 
the finny army is on the move; herethey come in the shallowest 
part of the run of water—a lot of great chub that have been 
sucking down moths, beetles, cockchafers, and grubs, from off 
the overhanging trees and bushes all through the short summer 
night. They are fine handsome fish, very nice to look at, and 
for sport (if you can get a three-pounder to look at your bait), 
but do not try to eat one. Before that lot has gone many yards 
below us, we see them shoot off right and left from the middle 
of the broad shallow under the banks; that is settled at any 
rate, their hover is known. 

The chub are followed by a vast quantity of roach and dace, 
sO numerous are their shoals, that the bottom of the stone- 
covered shallow appears to be slowly moving. But this full 
fed lazy mode of progression is quickly altered, two long dark 
forms come up from below and shoot right through them, 
causing dire alarm; many throw themselves out of the water, 
causing it to fly in all directions ; then they rush in a confused 
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body for some large holes that are on the side of the shallows, 
or as they are here called shrimpers, lower down. 

This little change has been caused by a couple of large pike 
making for their homes in the banks above, under some tree 
roots or near some rush-beds. It does not matter what time 
of the day or night it may be, some kind of life is on the move 
either in or by the river. Our readers may think, oh, what a 
paradise for the angler, and they would not be far wrong. We 
knew that it was a paradise for the fish, and they knew it also. 
A good fair catch of different kinds might be got at almost any 
time. But four-pound bream, three-pound chub, one-pound 
roach, and half-pound dace, were not grassed by rod and line 
very frequently ; after large fish have fed up, they are not to be 
gulled by tackle, not even the best of it. This is really no loss 
to the angler, for all that eat fresh-water fish—we don’t, not 
even trout—know that middle-sized fish are the best eating 
and the most easily caught. Ifthe saying that wisdom comes 
with years, has any truth in it, the large and elderly members 
of the finny people must be full of wisdom: for the way they 
nose and poke the most tempting lures about, when presented - 
to them in clear water, the would-be capturer of course being 
unseen by them, is something to bear in mind by those who 
have had the humiliating experience. As one of our old friends 
used to say, “ That ere last flick at the bait with ther tails afore 
they leaves it, is a reglar corker.” 

When they do come to grief, it is out of sheer cantankerous 
cussedness. For instance, a three-pound chub pouched a large 
gudgeon that was used as a bait for pike, and a fine carp bolted 
a bright minnow used for perch fishing. Such little matters 
knock all dictative theories to pieces: why they do it no one 
has yet discovered; but they do. The most vexatious, and 
even exasperating, experiences occur with the pike, the fresh- 
water shark he may be called, who, like that huge terror of 
the seas, has at times fits of excessive caution. A large fish 
may be tried for, day after day, by the most accomplished 
and experienced anglers without result, not even a run results, 
although it is well known that he is there. Quite recently 
one of these gentry had a couple of days devoted to him, by a 
couple of the keenest anglers in the district, one of whom had 
his cast directly over the pike’s hover. Disgusted with his 
ill-luck, he told his companion just below him that he should 
pack up and go home. As he also had got tired out, he replied 
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shortly : “ Yes, and so shall I, and quick too; any one can catch 
him for me.” “Ah!” replied his mate, “and they can stand in 
my place to try for him.” “No sooner said than done,” 
exclaimed one of the onlookers, “let me have a flick for him.” 
“All right, go on, you’re welcome, have him if you can.” In less 
than ten minutes that fish was grassed ; his weight being a little 
under fourteen pounds. 

A rod, or at least the lower joint of it, is, as we have stated 
in the opening part of our article, very handy, for you can fish, 
or hit, or, letting matters go, look on, which is on the whole 
much pleasanter ; instead of searching after creatures, sit still 
and let them come near you: if they do not come one day, they 
will come another. Squat down in a clump of large bur-docks 
or fragrant meadow-sweets, but have a good look before you do 
so, just to see if the clump holds anything likely to bite or sting ; 
should there be holes about the roots, make sure that nothing 
more dangerous than a field vole tenants them. Once when 
hiding, up crawled a snake within six inches of our right hand 
which was resting on the ground; had it been a viper, it would 
have tasted the last joint to a certainty. As to wasps that 
build close to the water, they will not harm you if they are not 
interfered with; all that you have to do, if you must get near 
them, is to stand quite still. Hornets are quite another matter, 
very touchy and quick-sighted ; if you see them entering the 
hollow part of some old pollard willow, move off at once, for in 
their case precaution is the best policy. Once in the course of 
our jaunts, we fairly put our foot in it, for threshing about in 
a tree, we upset a nest of hornets that had their home in a part 
of the decayed trunk; at that time we could run a bit, and 
certainly did run then, clearing all before us, hedge and ditch, 
just as they came in the way: at least we went through or over 
somehow. Fortunately we did not get stung; wasp stings are 
bad enough, but hornets’ are terrible, in fact dangerous. Taking 
into consideration that a miss is as good as a mile, we got 
out of that little mess very well. One earnest poker after 
matters exclusively for his own benefit, by some means or 
other got on terms of intimacy with a wood-ant’s nest. This 
caused a flow of the most forcible language, and by helping 
him satisfactorily to relieve his feelings, the emmet cure doubt- 
less did him a power of good. 

Shy and watchful as is the heron, for circumstances have 
taught him to be so, he still comes, even now, to his haunts on 
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the river, to fish in bright daylight, dropping, for to say that he 
flies would not be correct, from the great grey limbs of the old 
giant beeches. It is a sight to be remembered, when the great 
bird detaches himself, so to speak, from the bole of the dead 
tree, where he has been resting all unseen, and drops like a 
patch of grey down from limb to limb, until at last he is on the 
lowest and largest that projects over the water. No cat on 
the prowl ever walked in more dainty or quiet fashion than 
does he before our eyes, for there is only the river narrow here 
between us. After writhing his neck about in all directions, 
he opens his wings and floats down like some great grey- 
and-white moth, so far as sound is concerned: there he stands 
ready for instantaneous action, if any prey comes near him. 
We mean to sketch him if we can, but somehow in groping 
for our sketch-book we lose the balance of our cramped limbs, 
and fall over sideways into the flags. If ever a bird was scared, 
that heron was, for he croaked and flapped in all parts of the 
tangle before he could clear himself; then he went far out of 
sight. 

Many breaks are seen all along the shallows; some of 
them old fords, others formed by stock on cither side coming 
down to drink. To the edge of these openings various birds 
come throughout the day, some of them to drink only, others 
to bathe as well. Blackbirds and thrushes fairly drench them- 
selves. As to the starlings, they cut about in the clear water 
like a lot of dark-coloured sandpipers, clacking, whistling, 
and chattering, in the joy of their hearts after their sheep 
inspecting. One of the farmer’s best unpaid friends is the metallic 
plumaged starling. Even the yaffle loops himself down from 
his ant-hunting on the hillsides, to drink and wash the earth 
from his bill and feet. “ Yike,” he shouts, and you sce him 
coming in a series of long acrial dips or loops, down to the 
pebbles of the shallow. Yet even here he is wary, for he is on 
the look-out for either stoat or sparrow-hawk, that make short 
work of him, when the chance offers, in spite of his pickaxe 
of a bill. But this time his foes are not near, so he scuttles 
down, drinks, flicks the water over him a few times, and shoots 
off yikeing as he came. If he is frightened, he shouts. 

Insect food is of incalculable value to birds and fishes. All 
through the day and night, one or the other are feeding on it, 
in some form or other. In spring and summer, and well on 
to fall-time, the fish watch for insects to fall or settle on the 
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water, and the birds hunt for them in the air, in the trees, and 
on the ground. If it was not kept under by them, insect life 
would become a plague by the water-side. In the course of 
time, no doubt, matters will get into their right grooves, some 
of them are a bit out at present. So-called improvements, 
trying to take care of creatures that will, if let alone, take far 
better care of themselves, will not answer, for it is impossible 
to root the nature out of wild life. Fur, feather, and fin-—our 
indigenous representatives at least—are best left to their own 
devices ; they know what is good for them, and where to go in 
their appointed seasons. If allowed to do so, they will increase 
and multiply as of old. But nature’s own overseers must be left 
to see that all goes well. If we had our wish, three of the 
farmer’s benefactors, the rook, jackdaw, and starling, should 
never be killed under any plea. As to owls, we would fine 
a man five pounds for killing one. 

In the long course of our wading, in different waters, we 
have not yet seen rooks and jackdaws washing like other 
birds. In a steady downpour of warm rain, top branches of 
dead trees will be covered with these birds, cawing, croaking, 
and jack-jaking away in the most noisy manner, as they flutter 
and shiver off the water from their outspread wings. 

Probably their bath may be taken in some quiet spot best 
known to themselves. One thing we can honestly state, from 
the drenchings we have known them to get going out, and 
coming home, in the roughest of wet weather, that they are 
good “all the year round birds,” frost and snow not excepted. 
They are most interesting birds to study, and the best of 
it is, that they are close to us, for we can see them walk about, 
show-off, feed, quarrel, and fight, not ten yards away from our 
own front door. 

It is not very often that they fall out, but when they do it 
is as a rule generally early in the season, when some young 
dandy-rook makes himself obnoxious to some of the “rook 
patriarchs.” One fine old fellow, we have watched for years 
on the wing, and on the ground, he must be the leader of 
the rookery, we fancy, for he is as large nearly as a small 
raven, and the secondary feathers on both wings are pure 
white. 

Some parts of the river banks are composed of rich loam, 
sparingly mixed with small pebbles. In and about such parts 
the water cut its way with surprising force, until at last the 
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bank is undermined, and the face of it tumbles into the water, 
and is washed away down stream. This exposes the large roots 
of the trees standing near. In a very short time a luxuriant 
growth of brambles is seen that after a time forms a perfect 
bower, their tips trailing in the deep water that flows past with 
oily swirls. Very beautiful the bowers look when covered with 
blush blooms, that can be seen a long cast off. And very 
tempting they certainly are when covered with luscious berries 
as large as small mulberries. There, however, they will remain 
for the birds to feed on, for no one can pick them. In the 
fall, the fading foliage will show out like some huge bouquet 
of crimson, russet, and pale gold. A bright gleam of azure 
light is seen coming down the water: before we have time to 
think where the kingfisher may be going, the bird flashes past 
us, shoots under the overhanging bramble trailers, but does 
not come out the other side. Now this is a little matter for 
reflection ; small fry such as this bird feeds on do not frequent 
deep sullen pools, so he certainly has not come here to fish. 
He must have a nesting hole in that bramble-shaped bank, 
and if possible we are going to see where it is. There are no 
lily pads about, with their long tough clinging leaf stems, that 
have hampered, and dragged down to his death, many a strong 
swimmer who has been unfortunate enough to get his limbs 
entangled in them. If the choice lay between dealing with a 
poisonous snake and swimming through lily pads, we should 
without one moment’s hesitation go for the snake. It never has 
taken long for us to settle a matter, for prompt action is one 
of our failings, so a few strong quiet strokes bring us on one 
side of that bower. Bramble-hooks at any time are not pleasant, 
and these in particular have under most favourable conditions 
developed into small crimson-tinted tenter-hooks. But where 
we are, with a lot of water below us, there is not the least fear 
of touching anything, so we make the best of it and cautiously 
dog-paddle under, as close to the steep bank as_ possible; 
there is the hole, and the bird darts out of it, about three feet 
above our head. In diving to come out at the other end of 
that leafy way, we do not go quite deep enough, for one of 
those trailing shoots under water catches us over the left 
shoulder, and leaves the marks of its teeth there for many 
a day. Practical natural history is not kid-glove work, we 
carry a few reminiscences about with us of not quite a pleasant 


nature. 
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Before concluding our article—call it a few Wading Notes, 
if that fits better—we will just mention the rod. It does not 
follow because fish are not in favour with us, except to paint, 
that others do not care for them to eat; for they do. Some 
folks think a lot of a nice catch of fish, a brace of birds, or a 
bunch of fowl, and by giving pleasure to others, you please 
yourself. Fish with the head, as well as with your tackle; find 
out how fish feed, and humour them. 

Here is the throat of a sharp-running feeding-stream. If 
there is a good fish he will have top place, others less in size 
will be on the watch below. So wé fix on the pike top, for 
short and sharp will be the work here, six feet of good gut 
trace is ali our length of line. Then we move through the 
green weeds on our bare feet, but food has gone from them into 
the runnel, which we purposely stir up as a sort of preparatory 
whet for.what is to follow. A bright red worm drops in 
and goes down anyhow, as a worm should. Snick! number 
one is soon creeled ; the one below him finding that he is not 
there, at once takes his place; and out 4e comes; until the 
runnel is cleared of the lot, a good dish of fish caught in twenty 
minutes. This may not be scientific, but at least it is common- 
sense fishing. 

In the hush and warmth of a summer night, before we had 
reached twenty, how often have we paddled silently down the 
stream, our head of dark hair, silvered now, just above the 
water, only to see (for something within us told that we should 
see it) wild life from the water at night. The creatures take no 
more notice of a man floating down the river at night than they 
would of a large dog-otter. Bats dip down and flick the water 
close to your face, the warm airs, drifting in mysterious fashion 
around you, are charged with the perfume of river plants and 
flowers, and you hear whirring hums from hawk-moths’ wings. 
Fern-owls glance over the water for the light-coloured moths 
that flit lazily over it, strange chatterings and splashes come from 
the banks—the voices of the river-side. Herons, coots, moor- 
hens, and rails are all about and around us, unseen certainly, 
but their voices betray them. 

We could write a volume on the shifts and expedients used 
by various creatures to protect their young by the side of rivers 
and streams. Some of the self-willed doings of the youngsters 
are so much like the unruly actions of children, that it is 
impossible not to laugh at them, and they get corrected too, 
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whether they like it or not, for if danger threatens and there is 
time to do it, they are moved out of the way very uncere- 
moniously. 

Not only in summer have we waded, but in hard, dead 
winter, when the fox, the otter, and the badger, driven by 
hunger, were hunting for the rabbits and birds that had 
sheltered from the cold under the warm hollows in the banks 
of the ice-bound river. At different times and seasons we have 


wandered much by many waters, for all creatures, more or less, 
are attracted to where they pass along on their way to the 
sea, and we visit them now with as much pleasure as we 
felt in the years gone long ago. This we shall continue, if 
permitted, until the call comes for the last wade down 
stream. 


A SON OF THE MARSHES. 








The New Sociology. 


is 
Mr. Kipp’s work on Social Evolution has already been noticed 
briefly in this periodical. But since then it has won for itself 
so much well-deserved praise at all hands, that a closer exami- 
nation, from a Catholic standpoint, of what bids fair to be an 
epoch-making book, will not be out of place. 

The .most novel and striking feature of his position is his 
recognition of the important and necessary part which “ ultra- 
rational ”! beliefs play in the history of human progress. This, 
coming from one who is to all appearance a very thorough- 
going evolutionist, is bound to enlist the sympathy of those 
who believe, or who want to believe, in revealed religion, and 
who will not therefore be too particular about inquiring into the 
premisses through which he has reached so agreeable a con- 
clusion. What those premisses are, on which he bases the 
necessity of revealed, or at least “ultra-rational,” religion, will 
appear later on. 

He opens his book with a general view of the socia! problem 
which is before the world at the present day, a problem to be 
dealt with by social science. But social science, he tells us, is 
as yet a desideratum. Current Sociology, with the exception 
of Marx’s attempt to reduce social phenomena to law, he 
considers for the most part merely destructive. Spencer’s 
theory, though designedly anti-socialist, is so vague as to be 
capable of serving the opposite cause. Professor Huxley has 
demonstrated the absurdity of Collectivism and of Individualism 
impartially, and has no hope for the future except it be in the 
advent of an all-destroying comet. 

* For convenience, we adopt throughout the very objectionable modern terminology 
which identifies rational with empirical, reason with experience, ultra-rational with 
metempirical, and relegates to faith whatever transcends experience: namely, all 
metaphysical truths. The religion of natural theology satisfies Mr. Kidd’s notion of 


ultra-rational, and is apprehended by what he would call faith. His position by no 
means requires a suferiatural religion, revealed and confirmed miraculously. 
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And, in brief, what is the problem that so presses for a 
solution, and presses in vain? 

History reveals to us a steady progress in European civili- 
zation, whereby the partition-wall separating the strong from 
the weak has been crumbling away steadily by some apparently 
necessary law of internal decay. This original barrier was one 
of political and social inequality. Hitherto progress has been 
towards political equality, and may, roughly speaking, be said 
to have reached its climax in the French Revolution and its 
issues, that is, in the enfranchisement of the middle classes first, 
and eventually of the masses. This progress he ascribes not 
merely to the self-interested agitation of the masses bringing 
pressure to bear upon those in power. This of itself never 
has been, never can be, effectual, unless there be in the power- 
holding classes a certain spontaneity and willingness to be 
forced. Holding the power in their hands, they caz resist, so 
long as they w// to resist. It is only by some change of will 
in the power-holders that the power can pass out of their hands. 
This change of will Mr. Kidd ascribes to the growth of altruistic 
sentiment—a feeling of the solidarity and oneness of the human 
race, of duties to man as man; a sense of the personality and 
dignity of every spiritual soul, investing it with inalienable 
rights, and forbidding us to treat as a mere thing of utility what 
exists for itself as much as we ourselves do. While the power- 
holders remained selfish, their position was impregnable; but 
as soon as current religion or philosophy created a public 
opinion against selfishness, and brought the power of human 
respect to bear upon it, whatever their private propensities 
might be, they could no longer openly encourage one another 
or be animated and strengthened by the public profession of 
the rightness of their cause and of their inborn superiority to 
the unenfranchised rabble. It was to this want of heart in 
their own cause, faith in which had been destroyed by the 
philosophers, that he ascribes the unresisting collapse of the 
ancien régime in France at the first show of revolutionary 
violence. To the same source he attributes every concession 
of political power within the last century. But altruism, he 
maintains, notwithstanding the utmost ingenuity of positivism, 
has no “rational” foundation. On “rational” principles we 
can find no rebuke for the narrowest egoism, 2.e., for— 


The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 
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We must, then, go beyond this crude naturalism, which he 
calls “rationaligm,’ if we would find the necessary factor of 


progress, namely, altruism. 

Our study, therefore, of human progress in the past is 
unscientific, because it does not penetrate to all the causes of 
that progress; but leaves out of account this, perhaps the 
chiefest source of energy. 

The sociologists and economists of the rationalistic school 
have based their theories on some narrow abstract notion of 
man as a grasping animal, or a pleasure-secking animal ; and 
working out their conclusions from this unreal definition, have 
forgotten to make allowance for their abstraction, and have 
proceeded to interpret the past and legislate for the future in 
conformity with their unreal speculations. What is really 
wanted as a preliminary to Sociology is what Mr. Mallock! 
calls a “ Science of Human Nature” and of its innumerable and 
most complex springs of action—a science practically ignored 
by the rationalist school in the past. Mr. Kidd complains that 
biologists have not studied human life and its laws in the same 
spirit of scientific impartiality in which they have approached 
the study of animal life. Had they done so, they would have 
seen in society simply the highest development of life, a true 
natural organic growth, and not a mere mechanism ; they would 
have treated it biologically, and not on mathematical or mecha- 
nical principles ; history would be a register of the process of 
natural growth, and not merely an orderly narrative of facts 
with no continuity other than that of time. 

They would have seen, moreover, that in the history of racial 
progress religions are not abnormal, morbid developments, 
“ grotesque fungoid growths,” but universal phenomena, uniform 
under their variety: as natural and as necessary as language 
itself. Hence, to treat of man and society scientifically, we can 
no more lose sight in our definition of the fact that man is a 
religious animal than that he is a speaking, reasoning animal. 
For it is religion alone that supplies the ultra-rational sanctions 
of altruism. 

Hence, he concludes, modern Sociology in ignoring altruism 
as the cause of social progress in the past, and religion as the 
cause of altruism, has got no principles by which it can deal 
with the problems of the future touching the combat between 
labour and capital, classes and mass2s. Social science involves 


1 Soca! Equality. 
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a science of human nature and a science of religion; and 
neither is apparent as yet. Our power over nature depends 
on the accuracy of our analysis of her laws: not till we fully 
comprehend the forces at work in the social progress of the 
past, and the laws of their operation, shall we be able to aid 
and direct them successfully to further developments; rather, 
through our narrow and inadequate theorizing, we may impede 
and frustrate their beneficial results, and incur the heavy 
penalties which follow any violation of nature. 

Western progress having followed a more or less even 
course, so far as it tended towards equalizing political power, 
and having now practically reached that intermediate goal, 
seems to halt and stumble before the problem of social equality. 
Political and educational equality, without social equality, is 
essentially an unstable position of things, bound to fall over 
on one side or the other. The altruism of the power-holders 
has suffered political and educational power to pass almost 
without limit into the hands of the masses; nor will the 
altruism of the former nor the self-interest of the latter rest 
in the mere concession of this power short of its application 
to the remedy of existing evils. And what are these evils? 

Mr. Kidd tells us that the upshot of modern industrial 
progress, unparalleled and undreamt of in any former age, has 
been an increase of socza/ inequality. The organizers profit, but 
the labourer is relatively worse off than ever as far as social 
equality is concerned. The factory hand is far less to his 
employer than a slave was to his owner in many a pagan 
household—a mere wheel in a machine, waiting to be cast 
aside mercilessly by the invention of some new crank or pulley. 
Yet what the labourer has lost in social importance as a unit, 
he has gained as one of a growing organization opposed to the 
hostile federation of capital. And this process of unification is, 
according to Marx, to issue at last in the rising up of labour 
against the dwindled handful of capitalists gorged with the 
spoils of their defeated rivals, and in the socializing of their 
wealth to the destruction of all class distinctions, and of the 
individual struggle for existence. 

This is the use which socialists propose to make of the 
new-won powers of the masses, a use from which a thorough- 
going evolutionist of Mr. Kidd’s stamp naturally shrinks, as 
leading, not only to the cessation of all racial progress, but, as 
he believes, to a steady retrogression towards barbarism. 
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Nor must we suppose that Mr. Kidd rests all his cause on 
an application of biological principles by way of analogy to 
Sociology ; for, as he reminds us, it was from an analysis 
of social phenomena that Darwin first drew the inspiration 
of searching for like laws of growth in the physiological order. 

Before proceeding to show us that there is no “rational” 
sanction for the conditions of progress, that without religion 
progress must cease, he tells us what are, on evolutionary 
principles, the conditions of progress. Humanity advances 
from the lowest barbarism or savagery to the highest civiliza- | 
tion, not by a steady march abreast of the whole race, but 
by the elimination of countless failures, by selections from 
selections, resulting in the survival of the strongest and fittest 
societies. Left to himself, man has not the slightest tendency 
to make,any progress whatever. As an unpruned, straggling 
vine grows weaker and poorer as it spreads, so, without the 
stimulus of difficulties and wants, each generation would fall 
below the average of the preceding in respect of its struggling 
power, which is strengthened by exercise and atrophied by 
idleness. Multiplication beyond the present resources of com- 
fortable existence is necessary to ensure a continual struggle 
for those limited resources, and a consequent elimination of the 
weaker competitors. The harder the conditions of life are, the 
fewer will compete, and the more rapid will be the progress in 
ability. Given easy means of living, such as prevail sometimes 
in the East, or, for the sake of illustration, given unlimited 
resources, and decadence results inevitably. For, at least on 
Weismann’s theory, the tendency, apart from stimulus and elimi- 
nating conditions, is downward and not upward—a conclusion 
of evolutionism unallowed for by Spencer. The ancestral 
elements predominate in any given germ, and that, in proportion 
as they derive from a more remote, more universal, more un- 
developed type. Hence, if all the individuals of a species are 
equally free to multiply, the average development will be lower 
and lower each generation. Given limited resources, and each 
generation will have to be contented with an ever-descending 
standard of comfort, unless the weaker individuals are elimi- . 
nated. Given this elimination, and each generation will be 
stronger than the preceding, as a moment’s reflection will show. 
The two weapons by which man has fought his way up to his 
present position of pre-eminence, are reason and social organi- 
zation—the latter in some sense the creation of the former. 
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Even in the most primitive state of barbaric militarism, muscle 
counts little beside craft. Generalship is a matter of head, 
more than of arm; of ability, more than of labour, to use 
Mr. Mallock’s phrasing. Organization is to multitudes what 
reason or genius is to individuals; for the many are not 
geniuses nor strong singly, but when well bound together are 
invincible. The binding them together may indeed be work 
of governing genius; but genius itself submits ill to being one 
faggot among a thousand, as Mr. Kidd explains later on so 
excellently. 

With these two weapons the race has fought its way: mind 
against mind, organization against organization, the weaker 
shattered and the stronger prevailing and surviving; from 
barbaric to civilized militarism, and from militarism to indus- 
trialism. 

The weapons of our modern industrial warfare are the same, 
individual talent and collective organization. The competition 
of wits and purses is in many ways as debasing as that of 
clubs and tomahawks, the rivalry keener, the egoism more 
reflex, yet Mr. Kidd bids us face the iron law as inevitable. 
If it were the only law at work, it would be a justification of 
egoism, but that there are other and wider aspects of this 
struggle is what he proposes to show. 

The tendency of modern civilization, due to the spirit of 
altruism and fairness towards all men as men and persons, is 
to give all an equal start in the race for life; to see that none 
are handicapped in virtue of their parentage or status, thus 
separating the individual from the family and treating him on 
his own merits. The result is, greatly to multiply the number 
of competitors and to make the struggle keener; to secure 
that the best abilities shall come to the front, and not lie 
latent through caste-prejudice which precludes those of a 
certain status from certain occupations, on which status has 
no bearing. 

Socialistic as this notion of “equality of opportunity” 
sounds, nothing could be, in principle and fact, more opposed 
to socialism. Socialism would insist on an equal prize for all 
the racers: “equality of opportunity” means that no one shall 
be unfairly handicapped, and by thus multiplying the com- 
petitors, intensifies the competition. Altruism, paradoxical as 
it may sound, is the motive power which, by securing an ever- 
increasing “equality of opportunity” for classes previously at 
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a disadvantage, has multiplied the competitors in the race, 
and intensified to its present acute pitch the struggle for 
existence. It is therefore the condition which liberates the 
forces of progress. Destroy the sanctions of altruism, and 
progress must give place to stagnation or regress. Establish 
them, and the same altruism which carries progress to its 
present point will perfect its work and remedy naturally what 
socialism would try to remedy violently and in vain. 

Having thus stated the conditions of progress, Mr. Kidd 
goes on to point out that reason, understood in the narrow | 
sense of empiricism, has no sanction for them. Altruism, 
sacrifice, duty, are unmeaning survivals in the vocabulary of 
naturalism, relics of the “ultra-rational” ethics of the past. 

This same “reason” is rapidly putting man into a position 

where the struggle for life will be relaxed continually through 

the daily discovery of new keys to the inexhaustible store- 

houses of nature. Whence, from principles stated above, must 

follow the deterioration of the race, unless care and conside- 

ration for posterity can be brought home to men as a duty of : 
charity and justice. Empiricism knows nothing of either. 
It has “nothing to do with any existence but the present, 
which, it insists, it is our duty to make the most of.” Its 
teaching “to the individual must always be that the present 
time, and his own interest therein, must be all-important to 
him.” It bids him ask continually, “What has posterity done 
for me?” The well-being of indefinitely distant posterity will 
not inspire him to endure patiently the present struggle for 
existence on which it depends, if it means that his fate is 
to be that of the unsuccessful majority, and not that of the 
successful few. 

Carpe diem is his watch-word. When the weakest had to 
go to the wall, well and good. But since the strongest have 
put power into the hands of the weakest, let the weak survive 
and multiply weakness. Can we possibly expect the socially 
inferior masses in our civilized countries to acquiesce in their 
position of: inferiority, after we have given them the means 
to resist, taken from them every motive for acquiescence, 
and taught them our irreligious philosophy which inspires 
resistance? Socialism, the progeny of empiricism, aims at 
checking the struggle for life in order to secure equal ease and 
comfort for the present generation, fit and unfit, able and 
feeble, without distinction ; that is, to sacrifice posterity to the 
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enjoyment of our own brief day. The interests of progress 
require, conversely, the sacrifice of the present to the future. 

This reflex systematic selfishness is the logical issue of the 
philosophy of “reason.” The egozsm which is the motive power 
of progress, which urges men on in the race for life, is rather 
imstinctive, implanted, like all universal instincts, by nature 
herself, whose care is for the race primarily and for the unit 
subordinately. Hence, this natural instinctive egozsm, balanced 
and checked by the no less natural motive of altruism, supplied 
partly by an instinctive propension, chiefly by ultra-rational 
sanctions on the part of the Author of nature, is, in its final 
issue, beneficent and altruistic. 

Empiricism, or reason, will never allow the empowered 
masses to acquiesce in the present competitive system of society 
whereby through an unequal share in the national wealth— 
proportioned, that is, only to their ability—they are less in a 
position to multiply than the more able; but bids them with 
a reckless disregard for posterity, use their equal political power 
to secure, not mere “equality of opportunity,” but equality of 
wealth ; whereby they can multiply as fast as the more able, 
and so bring down the average ability or fitness of each 
generation with an appalling rapidity. 

The great central feature of history, according to Mr. Kidd, 
either wholly ignored or wholly misapprehended by sociologists, 
has been a conflict between man’s strongest social instinct on 
the one side, and his reason on the other. We have already 
been shown that it is in obedience to a certain instinct that 
men have lived according to the laws that make for social 
evolution and the welfare of posterity, even at the cost of the 
present generation. For this instinct, we have also seen, 
rationalistic empiricism provides no justification, yet this same 
rationalism progresses farz pass with society, like the germ 
of some fatal disease. The more society advances, the more 
unreasonable and intolerable seem the laws of its advance; 
nay, this very advance itself ceases to be regarded as necessary 
or desirable. Ultra-rational religion with its “oughts” and 
“shalts” and “shalt nots,” crumbles away when examined with 
the miscroscope and test-tube and diss‘cting knife. Material 
advance means the advance of material’sm. If the soul cannot 
be found, it is nothing, or nothing to us, Quod supra nos nihil 
ad nos. Similarly, as to the soul or vital principle of social 
life, materialism cannot find it or hold it, and therefore ignores 
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or denies it and tries to construct society without it, a society 
whose very life is decay and putrescence. The history of man 
is a history of religion. Right, duty, liberty, authority, have 
their roots in religion; nor can they survive religion longer 
than is requisite for the process of decay, which sets in at once, 
to work itself out. That the natural inequality of men’s gifts 
is not only no injustice in nature, that it is simply necessary, 
that it is even beneficial to society, that it is r~gh¢t to acquiesce 
in what nature has given to each of us, without envy of the 
more favoured, all this is not what “reason” (in the sense used 
by Mr. Kidd) teaches, but that “ultra-reason” which gives us 
religion and ethics. “Reason” cannot see why the more able, 
the more useful, should be more honoured and enriched, why 
they should have a liberty to multiply denied to the less useful. 
“Reason” has no justification for authority, so far as it means 
the supremacy of truth over inclination. “ Reason” cannot 
even sanction that altruism which would secure for all full 
liberty to develope the powers committed to them by nature; 
and the removal of any inequalities due to mere class selfish- 
ness and not directly or indirectly to nature. Hence, all along, 
religion and rationalism have instinctively regarded one another 
as enemies. Still, the frequent anticipations of rationalism that 
religion would be silently discarded, have never been realized ; 
always disappointed. Those outside the combat see that the 
present-day conflict between religion and science is likely to 
find an issue “strangely different from that which the more 
impulsive spokesmen of science anticipated.” Religion, in the 
sense entertained by Mr. Kidd, must be ultra-rational, or as 
we should say, ultra-empirical ; by which mere positivism is 
exciuded as not providing other-world sanction for right 
conduct. Consequently he defines it, not absurdly, so far as 
it touches the sociologist: “A form of belief providing an 
ultra-rational sanction for that large class of conduct in the 
individual, where his interests and the interests of the social 
organism are antagonistic, and by which the former are rendered 
subordinate to the latter in the general interest of the evolution 
which the race is undergoing,” though, as he adds, “any 
religion is of course more than that to its adherents.” 

In this sense religion is found universally, wherever there 
has been social progress; and where belief in ultra-rational 
sanctions has waned, Greece and Rome exemplify the effect 
on morality and civilization. Without such sanctions, the 
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prospective advantage of posterity is far too feeble in motive 
to affect any but those who are already impregnated with 
sentiments derived from ultra-rational systems. 

So far we have endeavoured to give as fair a representation 
of Mr. Kidd's position as a brief article would allow, without 
interpolating our own comments, favourable or adverse. 


II. 


Although, in the form in which we know it by experience, 
Western civilization dates from no more than a couple of 
centuries back, Mr. Kidd traces the beginning of its growth 
to the first days of Christianity and the decline of the military 
despotism of the Roman Empire. In the Church he sees a 
distinctly new and gigantic social force, not intellectual, but 
moral, opposed to the then prevalent theory and system of 
society—a leaven that worked its way with all the persistence 
of new life preying on decaying matter, till the whole mass 
was leavened. It introduced self-suppression and self-sacrifice 
as duties enforced by new and stupendous “ultra-rational ” 
sanctions ; not simply as being in themselves virtues (as the 
dualistic religions taught), but as necessary conditions for the 
exercise of that altruism which is the be-all and end-all of 
Christian ethics. Humanity, apart from compatriotism or 
consanguinity, as a foundation of rights and duties, was but 
a philosophical speculation, till Christ made the notion “ current 
coin.” Under the military societies of old, religion sanctioned 
a certain limited altruism which found its object in some 
particular bond of community; it praised devotion to one’s 
family, one’s country, one’s liege, but not to man as man. It 
saw nothing unjust in the systematic exploitation of the weaker 
nations by the stronger. The cultured leisure of Greece was 
made possible by the enslavement of a lower race, whose 
humanity gave them no pre-eminence over beasts of burden. 
The magnificence of Rome was no product of industrial 
competition, but rather of exploitation and legalized robbery 
of the conquered. When class is against class, family against 
family, progress must be strictly limited, since competition is 
restricted. When, for example, none but gentry can embrace 
the medical or legal professions, a large amount of valuable 
talent is kept out of the competition, to the prejudice, in some 
way, of those professions. So in all caste society, the good of the 
caste or family is the highest duty, and to this the good of the 
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race is postponed. Christianity, with its Catholic conception of 
duty, has slowly broken up this old type of society ; has brought 
the dignity of the individual person as such into recognition ; 
has vindicated the supremacy of right over might; and, in virtue 
of its principles, tends to secure for all, not social equality or 
any other unnatural and immoral order of things, but a certain 
equality of opportunity, with fair play for the powers that God 
has given to each. It recognizes the rightful prevalence of the 
strong, so far as that prevalence is for the common good, and 
used, not for the oppression, but for the help of the weak. 
Habentt dabitur is not an unjust or cruel law, but a wise and 
loving dispensation. It has taught men the true selfishness, 
z.e., to know themselves as they are objectively and truly, not in 
their individual isolation, but in their solidarity and oneness 
with humanity at large ; to feel towards the race, what a pagan 
could feel only towards his family, or at most towards his state. 
Even when the military spirit was still vigorous in the middle 
ages, the Church, with her highest ecclesiastical preferments 
thrown open to all, irrespective of class or caste, was a standing 
witness to the truth that God is no accepter of persons, that is, 
of merely arbitrary and egoistic distinctions, neither directly nor 
indirectly from nature. Year by year the Bishops in solemn 
rite, as the representatives of the King of kings, knelt to wash 
the feet of the poor. Noble and serf alike confessed their sin at 
the same tribunal, and were judged by a common code; side by 
side they knelt to receive the Bread of Life, or the Lenten 
ashes, as a reminder that all alike were from the dust, and to 
the dust were alike to return. To the influence of Christianity 
Mr. Kidd ascribes a certain humanizing and softening of 
character, which shows itself rather in the virile European 
races than in the more effeminate, which retain much of the 
narrow and cruel propensities of barbarism. 

Were it not for the growth of this disposition in the power- 
holding classes, the merely mental and intellectual power of the 
subjected people would never have prevailed for their liberation. 
One of the most remarkable results of this altruist sympathy 
with the oppressed, was the gradual but sure abolition of slavery 
under Christianized public feeling. Slavery in itself, Mr. Kidd 
observes, is in many ways a most natural and “reasonable” insti- 
tution—the hurt falling on unborn posterity in the remote 
future, for which “reason” cares nothing. Slavery was simply 
necessary for such a democracy as that of Athens, where the 
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free citizens were to be worked up to the highest pitch of 
leisured intellectualism. The most highly civilized whites of 
our own times, in their dealings with inferior non-European 
races, where their sole concern is the present local interest 
of the stronger, bear testimony to the inherent naturalness of 
slavery. It was the gradual realization of the doctrine of eternal 
salvation thrown open to all alike that paralyzed the strength 
of “reason,” by depriving it of the support of public approval 
and a belief in the justice of its own cause. It is to the working 
of this same leaven that we are to attribute the process of libe- 
ration which is proceeding steadily and naturally towards its 
goal in the equalization of opportunity for all. Were it not 
for this “unreasonable” sentiment, the power-holders could 
even now turn back the tide of progress, and struggle forward, 
simply for their own present interest. The immediate danger 
is that, power having lapsed so largely into the hands of the 
less civilized and therefore less altruistic masses, they may use 
it for destruction and not for edification; they may league 
together for the selfish interests of the present generation to 
the hurt of posterity. Socialism is eminently a “reasonable ” 
scheme for the exploitation of the future in the interests of the 
present. And as the enfranchised multitude is for the most 
part rationalized or “ dereligionized,” socialism is in a fair way 
to become a reality. True socialism under every form has one 
aim: to suppress the individual struggle for existence. It means 
the abortion of future progress. Herein it differs from state 
socialism, which is not revolutionary, but conservative ; which 
aims at giving nature fair play by “equality of opportunity,” 
not at stultifying her processes by a forced equality of results. 
Socialists, he complains, have not yet attempted to deal 
seriously with the initial difficulties of their scheme, ¢.g., with 
the population problem. Without multiplication beyond the 
conditions of existence there can be no progress; with it, 
Mr. Bellamy’s air-built castle comes to the ground in one 
generation. Without progress no community can stand against 
rival societies where competition and progress have place. 
Hence, without universal federation, if for no other reason, 
socialism is unworkable. Marx’s theory of the necessary 
relation of labour to capital under the competitive system is 
erroneous, in so far as he supposes it something peculiar to 
industrial society, and forgets that a similar tendency of the 
strong to oppress the weak has always prevailed, even in the 
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most archaic forms of civilization, and is the necessary outcome 
of the egoistic factor of evolution when the altruistic factor is 
weakened or absent. In society, as renovated by Marx, there 
would be no “ultra-rational” sanctions for altruism, in a word, 
no religion ; and therefore in some other form, but most surely 
in some form, the exploiting of the weak by the strong would 
manifest itself. Not capitalism, therefore, but egoism is the 
evil. What remedy do socialists propose for this ? 

Mr. Kidd is no less opposed to the /aissez-faire school than 
to socialism, in so far as it sanctions a struggle for existence by 
fair means or foul, recognizing egoism as the sole factor of 
progress and ignoring altruism. He would advocate a pro- 
gressive interference of the state in the interests of the weak, 
such as would secure fair and free competition, and so turn all 
available talent to the common good. To secure education, 
recreation, sanitation, &c., for the people, means a continual 
draw upon the purses of the wealthy, and for a ready response 
to such appeals he trusts to the spirit of altruism sustained by 
religion. JLazssez-faire and socialism alike are materialistic, 
individualist, anti-social. Both mean the prevalence of the 
strong against the weak, of self-interest against the interests 
of humanity. 

Certainly one of the most interesting chapters in this most 
interesting book is that wherein Mr. Kidd maintains that human 
evolution is primarily not intellectual, but moral. The past 
belief in intellect as the chief factor is wholly illusory. Intellect 
itself progresses under the influence of a force which is at the 
root of all social advance, namely, religion. Hence in its boasted 
intellectual superiority, Western civilization has no guarantee 
for its permanence; if anything, the contrary. The religious 
and “rationalistic” types of character are really antagonistic ; 
the former subordinates private to general interest ; the latter is 
necessarily cgoistic. Religion is essential, ineradicable, bound 
to triumph; rationalism is occasional, accidental, dispensable. 
Because brain-development grows with progress, men have 
jumped at the conclusion that it is the cause and not the effect ; 
though history should have told them that arts and sciences 
depend upon peace and civil order, and not conversely. The 
Greeks not only produced greater minds with more relative 
frequency than ourselves, but if we are to judge by the plays, 
the oratory, the art which pleased the demos of Athens, as 
contrasted with the public taste of our fellow-countrymen judged 
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from the contents of a railway book-stall, their general mental 
average was as much above ours as ours above that of the 
African negro. Yet the Greeks as a civilization had no struggling 
power, and live on only in the shreds of their intellectualism 
which they have bequeathed to us modern barbarians. Intel- 
lectualism is non-useful. Cunning, contrivance, an eye for details, 
are the factors of material progress. Modern popular education 
is securing useful information for the many, but does not tend 
to increase brain-power. According to a necessary law by 
which, when castes have disappeared, the higher grades are 
invaded from below by less intellectual but more numerous and 
vigorous competitors, intellectualism must gradually disappear 
as the social organism renews itself from the base, and give 
place to a more widely diffused brain-power of a practical and 
narrow type. 

To sustain this apparent paradox he labours, not unsuccess- 
fully, to show that the inventions which contribute to modern 
wealth and comfort are not the products of individual intel- 
lectual prodigies, but either of happy chance or of brains just 
sufficiently above the average to reach forward and pluck the 
already naturally ripened fruit. Without denying the inequality 
of mental power in individuals, he is of opinion that the 
inequality is much exaggerated, through neglecting to observe 
how much the achievements of genius owe to the material 
furnished it to work upon by the results created, accumulated, 
and transmitted by the social organism. Some new and fertile 
application of electricity may require less genius than the first 
invention of the fire-drill ; if we measure the distance between 
the data and the result in both cases, instead of judging the 
result absolutely. It is not in point of brain-power that we 
differ from Australians, but in point of moral power. What 
they lack is perseverance, determination, application, response 
to social stimulus, which are the fruits of civilization. These 
are the qualities for progress. Not but that genius in due 
measure has a function to fulfil in the social hive as necessary as 
that of the drone. It is for the practical man to carry out the 
bright ideas of genius with a perseverance and determination 
which are wanting to the more volatile character. The author 
receives £5 for his manuscript, and the publisher makes a 
fortune out of it. So in the competition of nations. The Celt 
stands high intellectually, as the Greek did of old; but even for 
literary work, when laborious, patient research is needed, the 
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unideal Teuton excels. Still more in point of material progress. 
England is slowly profiting by the principles whose premature 
and hasty development has led to the disruption of French 
society. The decline of France he ascribes to its idealism, 
irreligion, and theoretical atheism, resulting in the restriction 
of population and every form of rationalistic selfishness. 

In fine, when man becomes social, his progress ceases to 
be primarily intellectual, and becomes primarily religious and 
reverential. But when the intellectual development of a society 
outruns its ethical strength, when rationalism tends to strangle 
religion, then the process of disintegration has set in. Mr. Kidd 
gives the Protestant Reformation the credit of having liberated 
the latent altruism of Christianity which till then had wisely 
been protected by the husk of the Catholic system from the 
storms of rougher ages, not fit to receive the Gospel in its 
plenitude. Protestantism, he says, puts a man into immediate 
contact with the historical Christ and His humanitarian spirit, 
being individualism in religion; while the Catholic system 
teaches salvation by incorporation with a Church as_ with 
a mystical body, whereby the individual is mediately and 
organically connected with the head (at least so we interpret 
his somewhat obscure thought). The altruism of Catholic 
countries is still latent, waiting to break forth in due season. 
They have not yet realized the one essential of Christianity, 
namely, its humanitarianism. Hence they are socially feeble 
and backward compared with the more virile Protestant nations. 
We need not go into the details of Mr. Kidd’s divergence from 
Mr. Spencer ; nor into his speculation concerning the prospects 
of progress in general ; but having given as clear an idea of his 
general principles and position as the limits of a short essay 
would permit, we may conclude with a brief criticism on his 
book from a Catholic standpoint. 

One cannot help regretting that such writers as Mr. Kidd, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Mallock, or Dr. Martineau, have been educated 
in a “psychological climate” so utterly remote from that which 
Catholics are accustomed to. They are continually fighting 
their way out of the meshes of contemporary error, with great 
labour and uncertain issue, into the freedom of truths which 
to Catholic philosophers are almost truisms; and they not only 
seem to claim, but even to receive from an equally innocent 
public, all the honours of original discovery. Mr. Mallock and 
Mr. Kidd have both discovered that a science of human nature 
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is necessary in order to deal successfully with social problems ; 
that man is inadequately defined as a grasping animal; that 
there are other springs of action beside pure and simple selfish- 
ness; that there is an altruistic and benevolent propension 
implanted in us by nature; that by consequence the sociologists 
and economists who ignore this are working on an insufficient 
basis. Both alike seem to have unearthed a forgotten treasure 
in the theory that man needs religion as he needs air to breathe. 
Both seem equally unconscious that not only in world-wide 
Catholic religion, but in the philosophy with which that religion 
has identified its teaching so much—the philosophy of human 
nature, of common sense, and common language—these have 
been maintained steadily in their very midst and all around 
them for centuries. It is, however, no new phenomenon, but 
one oft repeated in the history of thought, this recurrence to 
the philosophy of human nature—furca expellas, taimen usque 
recurret. Every lie will in the end prove traitor to itself and 
bear witness to the truth, if truth will but wait patiently. 
Mentitia est iniquitas sibi. 

It is, again, no discovery consequent on our modern intimacy 
with physical nature that society is a natural growth, and not 
an arbitrary institution due to free compact. Those who, like 
Mr. Kidd, insist upon the truth so ably and successfully, should 
remember that in all honour they owe an apology to antiquity, 
against whose teaching the Renaissance erected the barrier of 
certain modern theories which it has cost Mr. Kidd and others 
so much trouble to pull down. 

Neither Aristotle nor the Church’s philosophy of which his 
teaching is the basis, regarded society as mechanical in its 
constitution, but as organic—a truth which Mr. Kidd seems to 
regard as a discovery of evolutionist biology. 

Nor did we need Professor Weismann to tell us that man, 
apart from the stimulus of want, is naturally inactive and 
retrograde. Aquinas uses precisely the same argument against 
socialism that Kidd so painfully elaborates. ‘ Magis sollicitus 
est unusquisque ad procurandum aliquid quod sibi soli convenit 
quam id quod est commune omnium vel multorum ; quia unus- 
quisque laborem fugiens relinguit alteri id quod pertinet ad com- 
mune ;”! where this reputed new light is used as a received self- 
evident principle. Still when we remember the gross ignorance 
and prejudice which exclude such writers from all knowledge 
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of or access to Catholic philosophy, we must give honour where 
honour is due, and allow that though the result of Mr. Kidd's 
philosophizing is not absolutely original, it is at least relatively 
so, and that in a very high degree, if we measure from his point 
of departure. Further, it is in some way a new confirmation of 
old truths, since he reaches them by a different path. For 
what is true absolutely is true from every point of approach. 

The latent assumption which we think most open to 
question, is that of human progress as an end in itself, and, it 
would scem, as the supreme end and rule of right conduct. 
It is nafurally the position of an evolutionist. As Catholics, we 
regard the progress of the race on earth as a natural and 
divinely sanctioned process, but by no means as the one end of 
religion. Mr. Kidd’s view is one very common among Protestant 
sects and naturalistic forms of quasi-Christianity ; which is 
seldom ‘adverted to explicitly. We may express its divergence 
from the Catholic view by a comparison between the preface of 
a book and its appendix. To the Catholic, the life to come is 
the body of the book of human history ; the present life of the 
individual or of the race is but the preface. To Mr. Kidd and 
most Protestant sects, the present life is the body of the book ; 
the life to come a useful explanatory appendix. Heaven and 
Hell are merely ultra-rational sanctions, whose use is to secure 
such altruistic conduct in this life as will be good for the 
prosperity of the nation and the race. We promise children 
sugar-plums to induce them to-take a disagreeable medicine, 
but we do not give them medicine as a necessary natural con- 
dition to giving them sugar-plums. 

If the socialist asks Mr. Kidd, Why should I sacrifice 
my own comfort to progress and posterity? he is told that, 
although reason has no sanctions for altruism, yet religion, by 
its rewards and punishments, can bring pressure to bear upon 
him. But if he persists in asking why the progress of the race 
should be such a paramount object of desire, or to what point, 
if any, this progress is tending as to its final goal, Mr. Kidd is 
necessarily silent; or, at least, he seems to look on this as 
something ultimate, beyond which it is useless to inquire. 
From the Christian standpoint, the temporal progress of the 
race, regarded otherwise than as a means to everlasting life, is 
ineffably insignificant. With Mr. Kidd, it seems to be the 
ultimate universal good to which the life to come is subordinate 
as a mere sanction. The altruism which Christ taught was 
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primarily a love for the immortal soul as such, and secondarily, 
and wholly subordinate to this, a love for the body as a destined 
sharer of its future existence. The rush for comforts, in which 
Mr. Kidd sees the -healthiest energizing of human nature, is 
utterly abhorrent to His spirit who came to teach men the love 
of poverty and the contempt of the world. 

That Christian altruism necessarily does favour progress 
is true, but progress is its accident, not its end; and when 
progress is made an end, as in modern civilization, Christianity 
and Christian altruism are left far behind in the rush for 
comforts. We say Christian altruism, for we cannot accept 
Mr. Kidd’s indiscriminate use of the term. The “softening” 
process which he adverts to as characteristic of modern civiliza- 
tion and particularly of Protestant countries, is to our mind 
rather a corruption than a development of Christian charity ; 
unless, indeed, we have improved upon Christ, as a few have 
found notoriety in maintaining. In proportion as the sense of 
man’s spiritual and distinctive dignity is lost under the influence 
of evolutionary philosophy, and his continuity with the lowest 
forms of life is accepted, this mortal life is felt to be all that 
man has to look to; the sufferings of the body and emotions 
are held to be the only real sufferings, not to be mitigated by 
the hope of a future compensation. Hence a sentiment of 
pity for ourselves, our fellow-men, and our weaker brethren, 
the dumb animals, great and small—a sentiment which is the 
necessary outcome of cultivated emotions, and diffused in these 
times beyond the cultivated classes, as the other results of 
leisure, both widely and rapidly. Such sentiments, like many 
others, are indeed part of the equipment of the Christian 
character; to which, however, they are regulated and sub- 
ordinated by higher principles of action, and rest on other 
sounder considerations. But the altruism which Mr. Kidd 
describes, though similar in its operation to charity, is wholly 
different in its inward spring, which is very soul and essence of 
the act. Hence it is not the product of Christianity, except 
so far as perhaps Protestantism or Comtism is a product of 
Christianity. It will live where sentiment lives, ze, where 
there is culture and refinement, whether Christian or pagan ; 
and will perish wherever industrialism and the rush for comforts 
reduces the community to the type which Mr. Kidd conceives 
to be the best adapted for progression, namely, the wholly 
unintellectual. 
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Christ loved the poor, not because He thought poverty the 
chief evil, but because He saw in it the favourable environment 
of all those virtues to which riches is fatal. If almsgiving was 
in a sense the principal Christian duty, it was not in order that 
the poor might become rich, but that they might be saved from 
insufficiency, which is as active a stimulus to the struggle for 
comforts as is the artificial greed gotten of wealth, and also that 
the rich might become poorer, or at least learn to loosen their 
grasp on money. 

That all inequalities of opportunity, due to injustice, pre- 
judice, “class-selfishness, should be removed, is plainly quite 
accordant with Christianity ; and that most progress in that 
line, prior to the Protestant Reformation and much subsequent 
to it, was a legitimate fruit of Christian principles, is by all 
means to be allowed. Also, it is certain that in the further 
extensidn of such distributive justice lies to a great extent the 
solution of the social problem. But the charity of Christ will 
operate differently from the altruism of Mr. Kidd in securing 
this result. The altruistic capitalist, looking upon money as the 
summum bonum,is filled with tender compassion for the poor 
or only moderately wealthy, and though he sees that to enrich 
them gratuitously would, on socialistic principles, be fatal to 
progress, and therefore really unaltruistic, yet he will secure 
that they have every possible fair chance of attaining to his own 
state of perfect felicity. The Christian capitalist, looking on his 
wealth (honestly got, we may hope) as a means to his eternal 
salvation, so difficult to use aright that he needs Divine assist- 
ance if it is not to turn to his destruction, feels himself strictly 
bound to employ a substantial portion in the interests of the 
poor. He feels himself primarily bound to provide for their 
supernatural welfare, and secondarily, though as a necessary 
means to the former, for their mental and bodily well-being 
in due order and proportion. Look at it how we will, industrial 
progress must always hold a.secondary place among Christian 
springs of action, and the rush for comforts must be slackened 
and restrained by ulterior considerations. 

Nor do we agree with Mr. Kidd that the extinction of 
intellectualism and the prevalence of stolid industrial virtues is 
favourable to religion. It may be so, for a time, to Mr. Kidd’s 
narrower idea of religion; such a religion of thrifty virtues as 
Nonconformity is generally supposed to be. But experience 
and history and common sense associate dogmatic and ultra- 
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rational religion with idealism and mysticism. In the industrial 
countries, religion has been pressed into the service of commerce 
as a stimulus to trade, and thereby materialism, and one by 
one its non-useful dogmas are discarded, till at last even the 
ultra-rational sanctions are weakened and finally extinguished. 
Does not Mr. Kidd know that this is de facto what has happened 
in those Protesiant countries which he holds up as more fully 
Christian and religious? Is it to Protestant England, or 
Protestant Germany, or Protestant America that we are to look 
for a lively, active faith in ultra-rational sanctions? or can he 
say honestly that, as their faith in such sanctions has been 
dimmed, they have ceased to progress? On the other hand, let 
him look at those countries which are least progressive, most 
fertile in idealism and intellect, and can he maintain that there 
the belief in ultra-rational sanctions is notably weaker. Using 
the word “rclizion” in any reasonable sense, can he say that the 
more progressive English race is also more religious than the 
Irish, or more alive to the ultra-rational ? 

We cannot, in fine, believe that Mr. Kidd has studied the 
phenomenon of Protestantism in a truly scientific and impartial 
spirit, else he would not fail to see in it the legitimate issue of 
the Pagan Renaissance, leading to that type of false indivi- 
dualism which, under a specious likeness, is directly antagonistic 
to true personal liberty as well as to altruism. The liberation 
of the oppressed masses, even where just and equitable in itself, 
has in recent times been effected by no true spirit of justice and 
equity, but by the prevalence of false notions concerning liberty 
which are as the basis of those socialist speculations to which 
Mr. Kidd is so adverse. This false notion of liberty, combined 
with the false altruism adverted to above, are the creations of 
Protestant negations and no legitimate progeny of Christianity ; 
and though in the present transitional stage they seem to work 
more wonders than the Church ever wrought, any unbiassed 
mind can see the issue they are working to—unmitigated egoism 
and slavery. Mr. Kidd knows little of the temper of either the 
Christian Church or of Protestantism, when he speaks of the 
open Bible putting men for the first time into immediate 
communication with Christ. If anything is distinctive of 
Protestantism, it is that they speak of “the Lord,” where 
Catholics speak of “our Lord;” that they look back to 
a Christ who lived two thousand years ago as to a great 
philosopher and philanthropist of the past; while Catholics 
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speak to Him as to one present with the Church all days, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Surely if anything is 
patent, it is that as Protestantism means egoism in judgment 
and the repudiation of docility as a virtue, so, except where 
fortunately it is often untrue to itself, it means egoism in 
morality as well. We think then that Mr. Kidd fails in his 
analysis of the true causes at work in the modern liberation of 
the masses and of the issue to which they tend ; except so far 
as he sees the spirit of Protestantism among those causes. And 
while we agree with him that the remedy for social wrongs is 
to be found in the recognition of religion with its sanctions for 
altruism as a necessity of human nature, we differ from him as 
to the nature of true altruism; and we wholly repudiate his 
supposition that the temporal progress of the race is the end of 
man and of religion itself. No doubt it may be said that, with 
our usual narrowness, we recognize Mr. Kidd’s merits just so 
far as he agrees with Catholic teaching, and condemn him 
wherever he departs from it. This, we confess, is precisely our 
position ; we wish to judge Mr. Kidd by the rule of the Catholic 
Church, and by no means to judge the Catholic Church by the 
verdict of even the most popular and successful speculators of 
the passing hour. 
G. TYRRELL. 

















Veronica. 


—~—.— 


TuHou, even thou, Veronica, 

Thou hast thy part too in this day ; 
No Mother thou on Golgotha, 

Only a stranger on the way, 


Or at thy own door in the street, 
The street of dolours, on whose stones 
Slowly went by the holy feet, 
Through scornful looks, through mocking tones. 


Those weary feet! unwounded still, 
Though failing in the heavy fall, 

Still stedfast pressing to the hill, 
There to be pierced the last of all. 


Thine still this relic of thy grief, 
The linen fine as gossamer, 

The white thrice-folded handkerchief, 
Which speaks for evermore of her 


Who with her own hand wiped the sweat, 
With delicate hand, and tears that flowed, 
Wherewith the Holy Face was wet, 
So near to death upon the road. 


So near to death, and yet how far! 

Thus fainting, and thus agonized, 
More than three hours before Thee are ;— 
Within them what world’s woe comprised ! 








Veronica. 


Blessed art thou, Veronica ! 

That springest from thy open door ; 
Woman, and Christ, upon the way 

Ye meet one moment and no more; 


Amid the roaring and the din, 

Where the mid-waves of fury toss, 
With agony without, within, 

Between the scourging and the Cross. 


Beneath its crown of thorns replies 
The Holy Face to thine for aye ; 

Deep in thy heart thy comfort lies, 
Veronica, from this thy day. 


MARIA MONICA. 
Good Friday, 1892. 
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THE Chasseurs des Alpes—the sixth battalion of which formed 
the Queen of England’s guard of honour during Her Majesty’s 
recent visit to Nice—is a corps proverbial for its soldier-like 
bearing and the courtesy of its officers, to which the writer of 
this paper can bear testimony, as it was his good or bad 
fortune to fall into the hands of the sixth battalion as a 
prisoner, on the charge of being a German spy, while he was 
unwittingly covering the escape of that most innocent-looking 
of modern assassins, that most entertaining of quiet intelligent 
country lads, that most accomplished of valets and handiest 
of grooms, Léon Walroff. 

An unappreciative judge and jury have, for the term of five 
years, deprived the world of the advantages it might derive 
from the varied accomplishments of this interesting, though 
slightly dangerous member of society, because he stabbed with 
a Corsican dagger the wife of the Portuguese consul at Nice, 
and then lodged a bullet in her maid’s head, which still remains 
there as a parting souvenir from her accomplished fellow-servant. 

When finally arrested, this fix de siecle youth of nineteen 
summers calmly avowed that he had done all that was laid to 
his charge, but stubbornly maintained that nevertheless he was 
innocent, as it was a somnambulistic freak for which he was not 
responsible, a peculiar form of nocturnal entertainment which he 
was at any time liable to indulge in. 

When the account of his trial and scientific examination, 
with the opinions and evidence of some of the greatest experts 
of the day—Doctors Mollet, Schmitz, Voisin (Directeur de la 
Salpetri¢re), Garnier (Medicin en Chef de la Préfecture de 
Police a Paris), Brouardel (Doyen de la Faculté de Medicin de 
Paris), and the world-renowned Charcot—comes to be published 
in full, it will be found one of the most curious and enter- 
taining chapters ever written on the still unfathomed question 
of somnambulism. 
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As I am, however, only an old soldier, and not a doctor or 
man of science, I will not venture to offer even a passing 
opinion on one of the greatest scientific puzzles of the day. 
But since Léon Walroff—who will certainly be taken by medical 
experts as the most striking and prominent example of a 
modern assassin who asserts his innocence on the grounds of 
somnambulism—was my servant, I will content myself, and 
perhaps satisfy a certain number of unscientific readers, by 
recounting a strange adventure in company with this curious 
individual, who was the best, and apparently the best-conducted, 
servant I ever had. 

When last in Italy, spending some months with my family 
in that quiet little Riviera health resort, Bordighera, I was in 
sore need of a groom, because an intelligent Italian cobbler 
—whom I took from his lasts, finding that he loved Nimrod 
better than St. Crispin—had, when he received his month’s 
wages, the first pieces of silver which his leathery hands had 
perhaps ever touched in his now poverty-stricken land, so 
profoundly humbled himself before the shrine of Bacchus as 
to lie prostrate in a ditch, while he accorded to my horse the 
utmost liberty to escape from servitude—a liberty which 
I considered it wise to insist on my liberty-loving, tax-laden, 
open-handed, cobbler groom accepting for himself, even before 
he had raised his prostrate body from the profoundly humble 
attitude in which he worshipped at the shrine of the jovial 
god. 

Having caught and conducted my wandering steed back to 
servitude and to his unfinished feed of oats, I hastened off to the 
nearest town in which resided a representative of Her most 
gracious Majesty, and asked if he could possibly find a groom 
to replace the trustworthy, valuable specimen, whose term of 
office had so abruptly terminated ; but before a suitable candi- 
date had presented himself through the consular office, a young 
man accosted me on Saturday afternoon, the 14th of May, at 
two o'clock, with the remark : 

“Do you want a servant, sir?” 

“ Show me your papers, my lad.” 

Blandly he replied that they were at Mentone with his 
clothes, that he had been there, at the Hotel de France, 
for eight months, and as “the season” was now at an end 
his services were no longer required, so he strolled over to 
Bordighera on foot to look about for a place. 
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“But you can hardly expect to get a situation without 
a character ?” 

A pleasant smile, inviting confidence, played over his open 
good-natured face, beamed in his intelligent eyes, and drove 
suspicion to the winds ; and I, being sadly in want of a servant, 
and having planned an immediate excursion into the mountains, 
which my wife strongly objected to my undertaking alone, lest 
I should encounter robbers and assassins in lonely places, took 
this opportune applicant on trial—* because you have an honest 
face, my boy,” which he undoubtedly had. How he must have 
enjoyed my simplicity ! 

So it came to pass that on the following Monday morning 
I started in a pony-carriage with my new groom, who called 
himself “Léon,” and my old umbrella, which has been my 
valued protector for fifteen years in many climes and hot corners. 

For some time we drove along that lovely road which runs 
by the Roya from Ventimiglia to Breil, where it enters French 
territory, but before quitting Italy a cool olive-grove invited 
shelter from the broiling sun, and the keen mountain air 
prompted the words, “ Prepare déeuner,’ so Léon sedately laid 
it out after the manner of a well-trained servant. I thanked 
my stars that such a treasure had been thrown in my path. 
But, alas! he quickly made his first faur pas, for which he was 
called to order on the spot. “Léon, that clasp fork (a handy 
weapon of defence) is not meant for you. You will find a 
kitchen knife and fork in the luncheon-basket.” He returned, 
replaced it on the improvised table, apologized, and eat his 
repast while standing at the horse’s head. When the basket 
was repacked and we proceeded on our journey, the kitchen 
knife was not replaced in it, but lay at the feet of my groom 
in the carriage. But I never concern myself with the pecu- 
liarities or doings of servants, so long as they do not incommode 
or hurt me. 

A carter, with several bags of olive-oil, heaped like sacks 
of corn on his cart, passed us as we stepped into the carriage. 

“What did you pay for those cigars which you bought in the 
last village we passed through ?” 

“Two sous each, sir.” 

I made a note of it. It will be seen later on why I record 
this simple fact. 

“Take the reins, Léon. I will walk quickly through this 
tunnel—it feels chilly after the hot sun.” 
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The mountain view was lovely as we issued from the tunnel. 
I stopped some time to admire it, and consulted a map to see 
how far we were from the next village. 

The oil-carter passed us again. 

“Look, sir!” cried my simple-minded servant, a little later, 
“there are two soldiers running at the top of their speed down 
the side of the hill. They are afraid of something.” 

The word “afraid” struck me as strange. Were they 
pursued by a wolf, or an assassin ? 

‘ Quickly we drove in their wake, but they had reached the 
frontier guard-house before us. 

“Halt!” cried the corporal of the guard, not to his trusty 
scouts, but to the astonished occupants of the pony-carriage. 

Although more accustomed to command than to obey a 
corporal of the guard, I instinctively drew rein as his order, 
followed by the words, “Show me the paper you have in your 
pocket,” reached my ears. 

My official “ permit” to pass a horse and carriage across 
the frontier was presented and rejected. “No, it is not that 
I mean. I want to see the plan of the frontier which you have 
made, and which is in your pocket.” 

Here a lively scene began : 

The imperious demand of the corporal for the “plan of 
the frontier.” 

The calm denial of its existence by the accused. 

The peremptory refusal to. believe this on the part of the 
accuser, and the haughty reply of the offended Irishman, who 
was now informed that he was a prisoner, in tones which 
reached the top of the mountain-frontier, “Vous étes Allemand, 
et vous étes pris !” 

Stepping out of the carriage I unfolded my passport to 
prove that I was a subject, not of the German Emperor, but 
of his august grandmother. 

It was all the same to this excited commander of the 
frontier guard, in whose eyes probably the family relationship 
of grandmother and grandson made the case all the stronger 
against me. He waved his arms wildly, as if he would dash 
aside the passport, which he certainly treated as a piece of 
waste paper while I held it before his face, and he repeated— 
ignoring the lion and the unicorn, “Vous étes Allemand !” 

Now my temper, which hitherto had been held under 
control, was on the point of getting into an alarming state, my 
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Irish blood began to boil, but quickly clapping on the lid of 
dignity and pressing it firmly down, lest this fluid, so dangerous 
when at such a temperature, should boil over, and mingle with 
that of my captor, I said calmly, “ How old are you?” 

“T am twenty-two,” he replied. 

“Well, my young man, before you wore swaddling-clothes, 
I wore the jacket of a soldier. I was in Paris in 1870, when 
the Prussians of whom you take me to be one were investing 
it. One of your best generals is one of my most valued 
friends, and I think I know the duty of a soldier as well as 
you do. You have a right to arrest me, if you consider it your 
duty to do so, but you have no right to insult me.” 

The wordy storm abated, but the sun was broiling hot, and 
I attempted to seek shelter in the guard-room, when the watchful 
sentinel intercepted me with the order, “Enter not there!” 
adding ominously, “ Our rifles are loaded.” 

Smiling at his polite insinuation of putting a bullet in my 
ribs if I disobeyed him, but acmiring nevertheless the way in 
which he guarded his post, and rewarding him with a nip of 
brandy from my flask, I inquired how long this sort of thing 
was to continue. 

“T have telegraphed to head-quarters for instructions,” said 
he, “and you must remain here till I receive them.” 

When the instructions finally arrived, through the medium 
of a sergeant, from regimental head-quarters, the quartette, 
prisoner, in charge of corporal, pony, in charge of groom, set 
off for Breil. Here the carriage was searched by the custom- 
house officers, and while I was quizzingly cautioning them to 
touch lightly the small packages it contained lest a dynamite 
explosion might take place, they discovered, to my amazement, 
a revolver under one of the cushions. This gave a new aspect 
to affairs, and turning to my servant, I demanded why he hid 
a revolver in the carriage without my knowledge. 

“T meant no harm, sir. It incommoded me in my pocket, so 
I put it under the seat.” 

“What do you want it for? Where did you get it?” 

“] won it in a lottery, into which I put fifty centimes.” 

All this sounded very possible, and the lips on that honest- 
looking face appeared incapable of forming a falsehood, but 
I did not like this sort of conduct, and requested the officials 
to seize the revolver. They searched Léon (which was all the 
name he had as yet given me) and found no ammunition. It 
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did not appear to have occurred to them that he might have 
thrown fifty cartridges into the ditch or the river while he 
followed us along the road, sometimes hidden by projecting 
rocks and turns. 

My passport was examined and kept at the Douane, and I 
was marched, without it, before the commanding officer. Here 
another lively scene occurred. Meeting the Commandant de 
Place at the door of the orderly-room, my excitable captor, 
flowing over with self-importance, theatrically exclaimed, “Behold 
our prisoner. Here he is, Monsieur le Capitaine !” 

With mingled feelings of mirth and curiosity as to how 
all this would end, I walked into the orderly-room accompanied 
by the Commandant de Place, the corporal, and my servant. 

The oil-carter stood before us as we entered, and I at once 
took in the situation. He was the informer! How 1 giggled 
internaHy. The play was nearly played out, and the time had 
arrived for the farce. My excitable captor again came to the 
front and made a very creditable speech indeed. It is a pity 
the audience was so small. “ Monsieur le Capitaine, I received 
information that a German officer and his orderly were discovered 
on the frontier. This German officer went into an olive-grove, 
where he concealed himself, his orderly remaining at his horses’ 
head on the road. When he came out he re-entered his carriage. 
A little farther on, nearer to our frontier, he again left the 
carriage, and his orderly conducted it alone through a tunnel 
on the road. Here this German officer made a plan of the 
frontier. He made it with a yellow pencil, and he has it in 
the small railway-ticket pocket on the right hand side of his 
coat.” 

The theatrical, excited way in which this eloquent speech 
was poured forth was something to be remembered, and his 
cultured delivery deserving of the highest praise. Unfortunately 
I was in too mirthful a mood to duly appreciate it, but never- 
theless felt strongly inclined to interrupt him from time to time 
with clapping of hands and acclamations. 

Now the Commandant de Place, addressing me, said, “ This 
is a very serious charge. What have you to say? What papers 
have you to prove your identity ?” 

“T have no papers, my passport is at the Douane. And 
allow me to add that the whole thing is perfectly absurd, and 
all this fuss has been made on the false report of this imperti- 
nent carter. I did certainly go into the olive-grove, but it was 
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to eat my déeuner, as it was cooler there than on the road. I 
did get out of the carriage at the tunnel and walk quickly, 
it being chilly driving through. I looked from time to time at 
a small map (here it is), for which I gave three sous at Venti- 
miglia, that I might see the distance from village to village. 
I also made an entry in my pocket-book of the price of some 
cigars I bought ex route (and very bad cigars they were). The 
corporal says I made the plan of the frontier (that is, the price 
of the cigars) with a yellow pencil. Now I have ¢/ree yellow 
pencils in my pocket—two are of gold and one is of wood—they 
are all yellow.” Here I ostentatiously laid them out on the 
orderly-room table, saying, “ Which is the culprit ?” 

“That one, that one! Monsieur le Capitaine!” cried my 
half-vanquished captor, who felt that the ground was getting 
shaky under him, but determined to die game. 

The farce was dragging itself out too long, and becoming 
tiresome, and I wished to proceed on my journey, so I requested 
the commanding officer to telegraph to the British consul at 
Nice, who would satisfy him as to my identity. Then it 
suddenly struck me—surely Monsieur de G , who is perhaps 
the best officer on the General’s staff, is also an officer of the 
Chasseurs Alpins. He was himself arrested on the other side 
of this frontier by the Italians a few months before on a charge 
of having made a plan of their frontier, and lodged in an 
Italian prison. So I quietly remarked, “ Do you know Monsieur 
de G 7 

“DeG ,deG ,do you know zm ?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and I think the best horse he has in his 
stable is one I bred in England, and sold to him lately.” 

“Oh, we have made a great mistake, and I must apologize 
to you for what has occurred.” 

Exit the discomfited captor, and the crestfallen oil-carrier. 

Subsequently I was informed by an English official that but 
for the fact of my having known this officer on the General’s 
staff, I should have been marched, attached by a chain to a 
gendarme’s horse, some forty miles across the mountains to the 
divisional head-quarters. 

The Commandant de Place accompanied me to the Douane, 
where he explained to the officials that a mistake had been 
made, and my passport was handed back. At my request he 
interrogated my servant privately, and said that he appeared 
to be an honest, respectable sort of fellow, and gave a satisfactory 
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account of the revolver, adding, “I have sent for the chief of the 
gendarmes in order that he may take measures to prevent any 
further annoyance being given to you while passing through 
this part of France.” It was prettily and politely said, and 
I thanked him for his courteous thoughtfulness. 

When the gendarme arrived, the commanding officer quickly 
explained that a serious mistake had been made on account 
of the blundering report of the oil-carrier, and that my papers 
were “perfectly ex regle.” 

“You would do me a favour by seizing that revolver, 
gendarme;’ said I. 

“T cannot do that, sir, unless I arrest your servant for having 
tried to conceal it when crossing the frontier.” 

“Pray do not arrest him, or I shall have to groom the horse 
myself.” 

“Then I will reprimand him, sir, and make him give the 
pistol into your charge. Garcon, come here. Are you aware 
that you could get three months’ imprisonment for hiding a 
revolver when crossing the frontier? Next time you come this 
way, have it slung to a button on your jacket. Will you now 
hand it over to your master?” 

“With the greatest pleasure, Monsieur le Gendarme, and I 
should have done so long ago if I thought all this fuss was going 
to be made about it.” 

So the revolver was handed over to me, and I proceeded on 
my journey about three o’clock, fecling that if my paragon 
did wish to murder me in my sleep it would not be with a 
revolver. 

When we arrived at Fontan (still in France), I decided 
to spend the night there, and engaged rooms in the Hotel 
des Etrangers, a small wayside inn, directly opposite the 
gendarmerie. 

Léon, having attended to the horse, walked up and down, 
smoking a cigarette, the puffs of which went into the eyes of 
the good-natured gendarmes, whose minds were quietly taking 
a much-needed rest after the excitement which they experienced 
during the past three days, on account of the enormous number 
of telegrams they had received, describing and ordering them to 
be on the look-out for an assassin, named Léon Walroff, who 
would probably (if. he had not committed suicide) attempt to 
escape across the frontier. 

My honest-faced, innocent-looking attendant wrote, as 
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required by law, his name (which he invented for the occasion) 
in the Zivre de Police in the hotel, and it and he were duly 
inspected by the frontier guard ! 

When dinner was announced, I was ushered into a very 
greasy-looking room, containing a very greasy wooden table, 
adorned with some very greasy leaden spoons and forks, and 
beside it a very greasy wooden bench, on which—being rather 
accustomed to this unsophisticated sort of thing in my mountain 
excursions—I contentedly sat down, and called for my servant 
to wait at table, being anxious to see whether he included this 
among his accomplishments ; but the dirty kitchen-maid, who 
served me, said that A7onszeur, my groom, was tired and had 
gone to his room, and she hoped that I would not disturb him 
this evening. This riled me, and I said, “Send my servant here 
at once.” She fetched him. He walked into the room, and 
sat down on the bench beside me ! 

O ye gods! my paragon! By Jove this was too much—what 
next, I wonder? . 

I bestowed on him one of those silent, speaking looks which 
surpass words. The electrical effect was instantaneous and most 
satisfactory. He sprang to his feet, and placed himself in a 
graceful attitude of dignified servitude, which would have done 
credit to the best-trained lacquey in Grosvenor Square. 

Suddenly there was a call for “ A/onsieur” from the kitchen, 
and Léon, knowing that it was for him, responded with alacrity. 

When the kitchen-maid again appeared, I informed her that 
my servant was not a “ A/onsieur,” and the next call from the 
kitchen was “ Garcon.” Again Léon responded, and then there 
was much fumbling at a glass cupboard in the room near the 
kitchen door ; a number of electro-plated spoons and forks were 
produced, the leaden ones quickly whipped off the table and 
replaced by those which were considered more suitable to the 
dignity of the very curious old-fashioned man who held the silly 
eighteenth century idea that a servant was not a movnsieur. 

But my salad was not palatable. “Prepare me a salad, 
Léon.” He did it capitally! “Oh, how fortunate I am,” 
thought I, “in finding such a useful servant, who requires 
but a /ook—a stern one I grant you—to attend to all my 
wants.” 

At an early hour next morning, this estimable and most 
highly-valued personal attendant brought my shaving-water in 
the only available utensil to be found—a large, open, tin 
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saucepan—and laid down my boots, which with his own useful 
hands he had made to shine like ebony. 

Punctually at the appointed moment the carriage, beautifully 
washed, was at the hotel door, my sleek, well-brushed groom 
standing at the horse’s head, and we started to cross the French 
frontier into Italy. But ere we left France, one act more in the 
comedy, on which I thought the drop-scene had fallen yesterday, 
was to be put on the stage. 

It was necessary before leaving the country to get my 
“permit” for horse and carriage viséd. Accordingly I pulled 
up at the Fontan Douane and handed it to a custom-house 
officer, who took it into his bureau. A remarkably pompous- 
looking gendarme was standing at the door, and apparently 
thought that he could not better while away the time than by 
interrogating me. Who knows what dangerous enemy to his 
country “he might not discover in this seemingly inoffensive 
traveller. “Show me your papers,” quoth he. 

“Now for a bit of fun,” thought I, for I felt dangerously 
hilarious, perhaps the effect of the bracing mountain air, and my 
determination not to lose any opportunity of enjoyment. I bit 
my lip to repress facial evidence of hilarity, which I fear, 
however, showed itself in my ungovernable Irish eyes, and 
possibly offended my pompous, all-important looking interro- 
gator. 

“What papers ?” 

“Your passport.” 

“Oh, my passport! Well, here it is.” 

I took it out of my pocket with the most methodical pro- 
longed deliberation, lowering my unmanageable eyes and 
severely biting my lip during the process. 

He unfolded it in a slow, judicial, manner which would have 
done credit to a judge who was about to read the death-warrant 
of a king. 

My passport begins: “WE, ROBERT ARTHUR TALBOT 
GASCOYNE CECIL, MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, EARL OF 
SALISBURY, VISCOUNT CRANBORNE, BARON CECIL, a Peer of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, a Member 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, &c. 

Long and steadily he looked at these ponderous words, and 
then addressed me: “ Vous étes ROBERT ARTHUR.” 
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“No,” I replied, “that is not my name.” 

“ But here it is,” he exclaimed, “look at it!” 

“No,” I replied, “Z am not Robert Arthur.” 

Confusion, worse confounded! His official dignity began 
to give way, and puzzled annoyance to take possession of his 


countenance. 

Oh, my poor lip, how it bleeds! 

“You are not Robert Arthur! JZais le voila, le voila!” 

“No, I am zot Lord Salisbury. I am not the Prime Minister 
of England.” 

This was a complete puzzle to him. But I have a soft vein 
somewhere in my hard heart, and taking compassion on his 
helplessness, I told him my name. Instead, however, of looking 
for it in the body of the passport, where he, and all others whom 
it might concern, were requested and required, in the name of Her 
Majesty, to allow the holder to pass freely without let or hindrance, 
and to afford him every asststance and protection of which he 
might stand in need, he discovered and scrutinized with the 
greatest care my signature in one of the corners, and then 
retreated with the puzzling document into the bureau. Return- 
ing, he carefully folded and courteously handed it to me with 
the polite remark, “Pardon, monsieur. Je vous remercie. Meret 
beaucoup, monsieur. Monsieur est en régle,” and, with a military 
salute, he wished me a don voyage, feeling doubtful whether I 
was not really Lord Salisbury in disguise. But he never 
deigned to cast an eye on my innocent-looking groom, whose 
escape I was so unwittingly covering. 

After leaving Fontan the road continues for a short distance 
in French territory before crossing the Italian frontier. Two 
good-natured gendarmes on patrol bid us good-morning, and 
I joined them for a friendly chat while Léon led the pony up 
the hill. Jokingly I recounted the passport incident, and they 
laughed heartily at the expense of their comrade. “Mais, 
monsteur ne resemble par de tout Lard Sa-léés-berri. Je Pat 
souvent vu a Nice.” 

“ Adieu, mes amis!” “ Adieu, monsieur, bon voyage!” And 
the pretty pony trotted gaily across the frontier into Italy with 
the released prisoner and his smiling groom. 

What wonder is it that such fine soldier-like fellows as these 
frontier gendarmes did not deign to occupy themselves with 
the mean duties of the detective. I admire them for it. J was 
supposed to be a political enemy, making a plan of the possible 
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vulnerable points on the line of defence of their well-loved 
country, and soldiers, douaniers, and gendarmes, all soldiers 
at heart and loving dear France, pounced upon me. What 
wonder that no one cared to notice the red-handed assassin 
by my side! I should have done the same as they. 


San Dalmazzo di Tenda at last! What a charming spot! 
What a delightful cool retreat, with its rushing, rattling, rolling 
waters, and green fields, and shady trees, under which my 
accomplished valet-groom contentedly, though seeming very 
thoughtful, smoked his cigarcttes, after having carefully rubbed 
down and fed my faithful steed, which had brought him so 
safely and unrecognized through the enemy’s country into 
kindly Italy, so rich in sunshine, shade, and paper money, so 
thoroughly taxed, so perfectly drained of liberty and gold. 

The afternoon was passed in much needed mental and 
bodily rest—on the morrow the gauntlet had again to be run 
—but no evidence of anxiety or fear was portrayed on the 
pleasant good-humoured face of my useful attendant. 


Back over the same road we travelled yesterday! At 
Fontan the “permit” duly inspected and vzséd—on to Breil 
—here another inspection and v7sce, which done, an official of 
the Douane politely asked if my servant had been spoken to by 
any gendarme ex rou¢e this morning. 

“No, we have not met one since we left San Dalmazzo this 


morning.” 

“ May I ask your servant’s name, sir?” 

“Certainly. Léon, go into the bureau and write your 
name.” 

This he seemed very reluctant to do, but had to obey. 
When he again got into the carriage, I said, “ By-the-bye, what 
is your full name? You have not yet told me.” 

“Jean Vincent Léon, sir,” he replied. 

On my arrival at Bordighera in the evening, I told my 
wife that I intended to keep Léon, as I found him a very 
useful servant, and next morning gave him leave, at his request, 
to return to Mentone and fetch his clothes, giving him at the 
same time a letter to the British vice-consul (to ascertain his 


character). 
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The letter turned up some hours later in the coach-house, 
but the groom turned up no more! Two days later I went 
to Nice and gave the British consul an account of my 
arrest, showing him the revolver which was hidden in the 
carriage; then went to lunch with an old friend, whose 
children played with the pistol while I recounted my Alpine 
adventure. 

“Do you know,” said my friend, “I feel convinced that your 
decamped servant is Walroff, the anarchist assassin.” 

“ Nonsense,” I replied, “he is a most innocent-looking youth, 
and is just the sort of quiet, intelligent servant that would suit 
you. But what assassination has taken place? I have heard 
nothing of it. I have not looked at a newspaper for more than 
a week.” 

“Heard nothing of it! Why all Nice has been in a ferment 
for the past week about the attempted assassination on the night 
of the 13th, at eleven o’clock, of Madame Garin de Cocconato, 
the wife of the Portuguese consul, by his valet Léon Walroff. 
While she was asleep, and her husband at his club, Walroff 
went to her room and stabbed her twice in the breast with a 
dagger. She sprang out of bed, flew at the assassin, who had 
a revolver as well as a dagger, rolled him over on the floor, 
while he stabbed her again in the struggle, and then dashed 
all bleeding into her maid’s room at the end of the corridor. 
He followed in hot haste and fired two shots at the maid, one 
of which lodged in her forehead, while Madame de Cocconato 
escaped into another room and, opening the window, called into 
the street for help. In the meantime Walroff went to his room, 
changed his clothes, and walked out of the house, and it was 
thought that he had committed suicide in the sea, and I am 
now certain that your servant is the man.” 

Yes, he undoubtedly was. Instead of committing suicide, 
he had quietly walked across the frontier in the night, and at 
two o’clock next day was being regaled in the kitchen by my 
cook as “ Monsieur’s new groom !” 

“T never saw such a thirsty man in my life,” said 
the cook; “he drank three decanters of water without 
stopping !” 

When, after luncheon, I went with my friend to the procureur 
of the Republic at Nice, and handed him the revolver, which 
was at once identified by Monsieur de Cocconato as his pro- 
perty, telegrams were sent flying across the frontier into Italy 
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in all directions, and after a few days Master Léon Walroff was 
discovered in a prison in Genoa, awaiting his trial on the charge 
of attempting to swindle. 

This innocent youth being under the impression probably 
that the law of extradition could not affect him, as I had told 
him he need not fear the three months’ threatened imprisonment 
so long as he kept the frontier between the gendarmes and 
himself, and possibly wishing to safely pose as a “hero,” made 
the following statement to the police at Genoa: “I come from 
Nice. My name is Léon Walroff, valet of Monsieur Garin de 
Cocconato. I was born in the Vosges. I am the assassin of 
Madame Garin de Cocconato and of her maid, at whom I fired 
two revolver shots.” 

But in the eyes of the law of extradition, there is a slight 
difference between hiding a pistol when crossing a frontier, and 
lodgiag its contents in another person’s head ; so Master Léon, 
after serving his term of two months’ imprisonment for attempted 
swindling in Genoa, was brought back to Nice on an extradition 
warrant, and there took place one of the most curious and 
sensational trials of recent years. His plea was somnambulism, 
and for three days some of the cleverest lawyers and scientific 
medical experts (from Paris), who had put him through the 
most searching examinations for several months between his 
arrest and trial, fought it out pro and con. It was the most 
interesting and clever discussion on this intensely interesting 
scientific question I ever heard, but the result was neither 
conclusive nor satisfactory. 

Determinedly and doggedly he held his ground day after 


day, this self-possessed youth, before some of the most powerful 


lawyers and doctors, and unshaken by the searching cross- 
examination of an experienced judge, with always the one 
avowal, “Yes, I did it, but I was asleep at the time, and am 
not responsible,” and with always a plausible explanation of any 
suspicious circumstance or occurrence which might be brought 
forward in evidence. 

Both the lady and her maid recovered (though the latter 
still carries the bullet in her head), and gave evidence at the 
trial, but no motive for the crime could be discovered. He was 
at first supposed to be an anarchist (but this was not proved), 
as he had been heard to say that all the rich should be killed. 
The supposition that it was for robbery was untenable, as there 
was a large sum of money in a purse which he could have 
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taken, but did not. Other motives were also suggested, but 
dismissed. 

Finally, after a long and exhaustive trial, which will certainly 
hold a prominent place among modern causes célébres, the jury 
brought in the following verdict: “We find the prisoner, Léon 
Walroff, guilty of having voluntarily, but without premeditation, 
attempted to assassinate Madame Garin de Cocconato and Caroline 
Bracco.” And the judge awarded him five years’ imprisonment. 

So it ended. 

But why he did tt remains an unsolved mystery. 


“Do you know,” said Monsieur de Cocconato to me, when 
this vara avis was caged, “I engaged that young man without 
a character, because he had such an honest face.” 

And I replied, “ So did I.” 


BARTLE TEELING. 





A History of Newfoundland) 


IN the opening words of the author, “ This work is an attempt 
to describe how England’s first colony, Newfoundland, was 
founded and developed, and to show the influence of its dis- 
covery on the making of England, by citing contemporary 
documents, hitherto for the most part unpublished.” 

This promise constitutes Judge Prowse’s claim to a hearing, 
and we gladly bear witness that he does not suffer his truth 
to fail. A strenuous lover of the beauty of style, he yet never 
labours to be “precious.” So that he cannot be classed among 
those who, as Fabricius explained to Gil Blas, aspire at reputa- 
tion by means of singularity of style, and by affecting queer 
expressions. Odd tales and quaint phrases flow naturally 
from his pen. These, along with many illustrations, distinguish 
a book, popular in form like Green’s English History, but yet a 
veritable aid to the study of modern history and to antiquarian 
research. 

Nor is the author content with rekindling a long forgotten 
past. He has keen sympathy with our wonderful modern 
life and its subtle artistry. For instance, after describing how 
the hearts of Newfoundlanders burned within them at the first 
coming of the Atlantic cable to Hearts Content, he adds: “The 
cable is no longer a wonder and a marvel. But as we sit 
through the long watches of the night with both continents at 
rest, and note the beginning of the business day in Europe, and 
later the rush from America, watching by the cable instrument 
we appear almost to hear the eager steps of the busy multitudes 
in two worlds. To the tired operator it is mere ordinary 
business, but to the onlooker this joining of the hemispheres, 
and the complete annihilation of time and space, will always 
appear as a most wonderful achievement in an age of scientific 
marvels.” Justice can scarcely be done to the copious and 
varied learning shown in this laborious bye-product of a lawyer’s 
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life, within the limits of this paper. Its pages are not less 
remarkable for literary charm, freely tinged with humour, than 
for plain good sense and energy. Energy indeed runs riot in 
the closing chapters, wherein are to be found a multiplicity 
of local details, which might well befit a guide-book, but are 
irrelevant to history. 

But this is a fault that subsequent editions can easily rectify. 
The root idea of the writer is a subject of Imperial interest. 
His desire has been to prove the continuity of Britain’s rule 
over Newfoundland from the date of its discovery by Cabot. 
In 1493, when Columbus returned from his famous voyage, all 
men at the Court of Henry VII. affirmed it to be a thing more 
divine than human, to sail by the west to the east. Therefore 
Cabot approached the King with a petition for discovering new 
lands. Yet it was not until 1496 that “ Henry by the grace of 
God, granted to his well beloved John Cabot, citizen of Venice, 
and to his sons and to their heirs, full authority to sail to all 
parts, countries, and seas, of the east, of the west, and of the 
north, ... and to set up our banner on any new-found-land 
as our vassals and lieutenants, . . . upon their own proper costs 
and charges, .. . and to pay usa fifth part of the capital gain 
so gotten for every then voyage, . . . and to return to the port 
of Bristol.” On the strength of this charter, on the 2nd of May, 
1497, John Cabot, accompanied by one Burgundian and sixteen 
English sailors, set sail in the JZathew, a fifty-ton West of 
England vessel, on their voyage of discovery. ‘On the 24th of 
June at carly morn,” as an inscription on the Cabot map says, 
“they first sighted the New World.” As to the exact where- 
abouts of this land first sighted there is no absolute certainty, 
but it seems that in the colony “an unbroken tradition points 
to Cape Bonavista as the first land seen.” However this may 
be, it is matter of history that, as a result of this famous 
voyage, the King of England's banner was the first set up in 
Newfoundland. Cabot himself, on his return to England in 
August of the same year, was received with great rejoicings, 
especially in London, from whence a Venetian, writing to the 
Duke of Milan, in December, 1497, reports of his great 
compatriot that “the English run after him like mad.” The 
same letter says that the “great Admiral,” as he was called, 
having come to land where he planted the royal banner, took 
possession for his Highness, made certain marks and returned.” 
Of substantial profit Cabot seems to have reaped but little. “To 
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hym that found the new Isle, £10,” is an entry in Henry VII.’s 
privy purse expenses, under date August, 1497, and later a 
pension of £20 a year was granted to him in grudging recog- 
nition of his services. Such matters are now of purely anti- 
quarian interest. For the rest, what concerns us to know is 
that from the date of Cabot’s second voyage in 1498, not only 
did English fishermen begin to reap the harvest of the sea in 
Newfoundland waters, but that a regular trade in cloth, blankets, 
hosiery, and such like, was soon established between England’s 
new possession and our own west-country ports. After this 
second voyage Cabot himself disappears from history. In one 
of the writer’s pithy phrases, “He discovered a new continent 
and no man knows his grave.” 

Somewhat lengthy reference has been made to the opening 
pages of a voluminous book full of interesting matter, because 
we welcome the opportunity thus given of disproving the 
carelessly accepted theory, that England’s oldest colony was 
originally a sort of no-man’s-land, moored in mid-ocean for the 
benefit of the roving spirits of older civilizations, and that every 
nation had equal rights to a share in her prolific fisheries. 
Moreover, it is still held by some that England’s present 
possession of the island is due rather to the able manipulation 
of treaties, than to the steadfast hearts and iron wills of the 
colonists, and that France is justified in some of her extravagant 
demands. All this is here amply disproved by the aid of 
contemporary documents. It is true that when stories of the 
new piscatorial E] Dorado were noised abroad, fishermen from 
all nations, notably those of Portugal, Spain, and France, 
hastened to exploit its riches. Nor is it less true that 
Englishmen, although often few in numbers, always maintained 
their supremacy in the island, and a practical monopoly of its 
trade. Had it not been so, England’s history might have 
been other than it is. Modern historians have been eloquent 
on the debt that England owes to her seamen of the sixteenth 
century. “Orders avail only when there are men to execute 
them. Not a captain, not an officer who served under Drake 
ever flinched or blundered,’ writes Froude, himself a west- 
countryman. Where such men as these were made we shall see 
presently. 

The genius of Raleigh first gave to the Elizabethan age the 
conception of a greater England oversea. To him this was 
no fantastic dream, but a reasonably conceived project. Towards 
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its realization he boldly devoted his fortune, fitting out expedi- 
tions at his own cost, and arguing against delay because (sic) 
“the wings of a man’s life are plumed with the arrows of death.” 
Newfoundland was. even then an acknowledged possession of 
the English Crown, and her welfare was dear to Raleigh, as 
a sure foundation for his greater England, and because her 
fisheries “were the mainstay and support of the Western 
countries.” Yet more, the clear vision of the poet statesman 
discovered in her fisheries a national value beyond mere imme- 
diate gain. He wrote: “A successful attack on the Newfound- 
land fleet would be the greatest misfortune that could befall 
England.” Never was there such a school for seamen as those 
fisheries, jealously contested as they were by daring spirits of all 
nations. In this school were forged the men who in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries gained the supremacy of the seas, 
humbled Spanish pride, and held the French at bay. 

It has been the singular fate of this small colony to have 
exercised a direct influence on the destinies of the Old World, 
and on the making of the New. During the early days of 
the colonization of the North American continent, Newfound- 
land formed for its struggling settlements a kind of base for 
supplies, furnishing them out of her poor resources with 
appliances and men. We are told that every new movement, 
every stage of development, has its victims. In reading the 
history of Newfoundland, the thought suggests itself that 
England’s first-born child has been, in some sense, the victim 
of her colonial enterprise. 

Passing on from the time when the island was held for the 
mother-land merely by a handful of Devonshire men, half 
traders and half fishermen, but wholly sea-faring, we come to a 
period when settlement by means of a Company with a Royal 
Charter was first seriously attempted. And in this place it will 
be well to note the unhappy effect, that the low aims and narrow 
interests of these same west-countrymen have exercised on the 
history of the colony. Ignorant and grasping, they deemed 
that their interests would be best served by retaining New- 
foundland as a mere summer fishing-station, entirely disregarding 
the well-being of the place itself. Of the internal resources of 
the island, and the great importance of its geographical position, 
these men were wholly unmindful. With considerable interest 
at Court, many of the great west-country families having a 
stake in the fisheries, they were for a long period able to 
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compass their object, and the colonization of Newfoundland was 
sternly discouraged. But at last, in 1610, a colony was actually 
founded by one John Guy, and called by him “Sea Forest 
Plantation.” This infant colony had received a grant of 
Government money, the tide of Court influence running momen- 
tarily in its favour, and the colonists took possession of the 
land between Cape St. Mary’s and Cape Bonavista, where they 
built houses and wharves, and erected a fort mounted with 
three guns. Naturally this proceeding excited the ire of the 
Devonshire ship fishermen, and from them encountered the 
fiercest opposition. For the best part of a century, the struggle 
between the “Ship Admirals” and the regular colonists con- 
tinued with varying fortunes. The story will well repay perusal. 
Many famous men, Lord Baltimore, Lord Falkland, Bacon 
himself, play a part in this strange drama, and many a side-light 
is thrown therefrom upon contemporary English history. 

“Qn the accession of Charles I. the Commons passed a Bill 
for the maintenance and increase of shipping and navigation, 
and free liberty of fishing in Newfoundland, Virginia, and New 
England. The Bill was thrown out by the Court party in the 
Lords. On this the Commons refused to grant the King a 
subsidy. It was one of the first difficulties between Charles 
and Parliament.” The unfortunate Charles was no more happy 
in this attempt to govern the colony, than in his like efforts 
at home. Under Cromwell the outlook was brighter, but with 
the advent of Charles II. darkness again supervened for New- 
foundland. Out of what the colonists may well call his “infamous 
transaction” in selling Placentia to the French King, and 
surrendering the imposition of five per cent. which had hitherto 
been exacted by England from all foreign fishermen, arose the 
endless imbroglio of the French shore question, which has 
proved so ruinous to the prosperity of the colony, notwith- 
standing Mr. Bond’s recent statement at Ottawa to the contrary. 
The century ended in gloom. 

“The colony was left to drift along, a prey to every enemy. 
Each year the officers on the station made reports on the 
wanton aggression of the ship fishermen, the disorders in the 
island, and the need for a settled Government; but it was all 
to no purpose.” 

A few years Jater, wars and rumours of wars forced planters 
and ship fishermen to lay aside their contentions, and to fight 
side by side for dear life against the common enemy, France. 
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With varying fortunes the war dragged on, until a European 
peace was patched up by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. Many 
stirring incidents, many gallant deeds, marked the fierce war 
between hereditary foes. Those who care to peruse this obscure 
page of history, will find it written in Judge Prowse’s book. 
Touching the French colony in Newfoundland it is interesting 
to note the following : 

“The settlement existed there over half a century, but 
during all that time it never increased, it was essentially military ; 
after fifty years of occupation, the whole French population of 
Newfoundland numbered less than two hundred souls. As 
colonizers the French have been failures, always and every- 
where.” 

The bond, that a common danger had created between ship 
fishermen and planters, was not entirely unproductive of good 
results. Its outcome was united effort to establish orderly 
government by means of an Assembly, chosen out of the 
principal inhabitants, by whose will some rude laws were made. 
But, with the restoration of peace abroad, the old quarrels 
quickly revived at home. The tyranny of the ship Admirals 
was at this period somewhat tempered by the interference of 
British naval officers, invested by the home Government with 
a certain vaguely defined power to administer rough and ready 
justice. But the plan did not work well, and at last, after two 
centuries of misrule or no rule, the English Government in 
1729 deigned to hearken to the prayer of the islanders, and 
appointed a Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Newfound- 
land. From that time its history falls into a more regular 
course, and the interest becomes somewhat localized, and yet not 
entirely so, for both during the American War of Independence, 
and the subsequent French War, Newfoundland was kept in 
constant alarm and frequently threatened with invasion. Loyal 
to the core, she grudged neither men nor money in preparing 
for emergencies. Her steadfast adherence to the mother-country 
was notorious. The writer says, “Governor Edwards acknow- 
ledges in grateful terms the loyalty of the Newfoundland 
population, their active exertions to defend the colony, their 
cheerful submission to military rule and discipline, and their 
valuable aid in perfecting the defences of the capital and the 
outposts.” Tor the rest, is it not written in the Treaties of 
Versailles and Paris, how an ungrateful mother-land repaid 
the loyalty of Newfoundland ? 
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In 1789 the first regular court of justice was established in 
the island. The west-countrymen fought as hard against the 
courts, as they had done formerly against the settlers. There 
is an amusing tale of how judgment was given against a 
merchant for £12 due for a servant’s wages. The merchant 
raised some technical objection and refused payment. The 
court quashed the objection, and enforced its decree. The 
merchant thereupon appealed to the Privy Council, and con- 
sidered himself terribly ill-used because his urgent request that 
the whole court, judges, sheriff, and officers might be sent back 
as prisoners to England, was refused. In another case a merchant 
named Tremlett, having failed in business, received a judicial 
appointment. Upon this, his former trade friends became his 
bitterest enemies. Tremlett was a straightforward, conscientious 
man, but he was bitterly assailed, and a petition against him 
lodged ‘with the Governor. Tremlett’s reply to the Governor, 
when informed of the complaints, is worthy of record. “To 
the first, your Excellency, I answer that it is a lie, to the 
second charge I say that it is a d d lie, and to the third 
charge that it is a d d infernal lie, and, your Excellency, 
I have no more to say.” 

From this period, however, matters legal in Newfoundland 
gradually shaped themselves to a better end. Early in 1800 
an agitation was set on foot for representative government, 
such as that already granted to Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Eventually, on the-tst January, 1833, with all due 
pomp and ceremony, the first House of Assembly was opened. 

Henceforward, the history of the island might have been as 
profoundly uninteresting, beyond its own shores, as that of any 
other colony slowly advancing along the path of civilization 
and prosperity. But in Newfoundland the harvest of England’s 
sowing had yet to be reaped. Prosperity, if its growth is to 
be sure and lasting, needs a carefully prepared soil. And 
here, over the very soil itself, the French shore question throws 
its baneful shadow to this day. Towards the elucidation of 
this question Judge Prowse devotes an ably-written chapter, and 
those who desire to understand it in all its bearings, and to 
realize the numbing effect that it still exercises upon enterprise 
in the colony, will do well to read what he has to say on the 
subject. With regard to recent political events, he holds a 
brief for neither party, but puts forward his own views without 
fear or favour. Although a loyal subject, he does not fail 
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to criticize the action of a Tory Government with reference to 
the proposed Bond-Blaine Treaty, which they repudiated at 
Canada’s instance, after having led the colony to think it 
would be approved, no less unsparingly than Lord Ripon’s 
unfounded views as to the immorality of Sir William Whiteway’s 
supporters at the elections of 1893. He clearly shows that all 
colonial politicians use what means they have to secure the 
return of their party to power, and that on this occasion all 
alike were touched with the same tar-brush. Indeed this is 
so in all colonies. Furthermore, he expresses his strong 
disapproval of the uniform neglect shown by the British 
Government to Newfoundland, which reached a climax in 
their siding with the French, in enforcing the pretended rights 
of the latter on the so-called French shore of the island, as 
against the strict construction of the Treaty of Utrecht and 
subsequent arrangements, properly contended for by Newfound- 
landers. He does not fail to make due acknowledgment of the 
kindly feeling shown to the island on many occasions, and 
especially at the time of the fire in 1892, and still more lately 
by New England, in return for reciprocity two hundred years 
ago, when the latter was painfully struggling into being. 

Not the least interesting part of Judge Prowse’s book is 
that which relates to the religious question. Newfoundland, 
always “distressful,” seems to have suffered singularly through 
the great upheaval of the sixteenth century, when the faith of 
so many perished. The North American settlements, colonized 
more lately by men of a religious temperament, deeply pene- 
trated with the Puritan spirit, carefully preserved from the first 
certain outward forms of religion. But the Newfoundlanders of 
this period appear to have feared neither God nor devil. A few 
seriously-minded planters indeed emigrated to New England, 
partly to escape from the terrorism exercised by the west- 
countrymen, but also because they found there ministers to 
christen, marry, and bury them. Badonin, a Recollect Father, 
and chaplain to the French forces in the island, draws a sad 
picture of the spiritual desolation of the English settlers. 

“They have not,” he says, “a single minister in these 
establishments, although more than twenty of them are larger 
settlements than Placentia. They do not know what religion 
they belong to. The greater part of them, born in this country, 
have never received any instruction, and never made any act of 
religion, no more than mere savages.” 
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There was indeed no resident English clergyman in the 
whole island until 1697, and the records of a missionary society 
bear witness to the fact, that no exercise of religion existed 
outside St. John’s, “where there is a congregation, but unable 
to subsist a minister,” until long after that date. 

In strong contrast to Protestant indifference is the faith of 
the poor Irish, few in number in those days, but heedless 
of persecution in the exercise of their religion. Judge Prowse 
relates some almost incredible instances of persecuting zeal on 
the part of the authorities. For example, in 1755, a certain 
Michael Katern, having confessed “he did admit a Roman 
priest to celebrate Mass in one of his fish-rooms, and he being 
present himself,” was fined £50. Further, the room in which 
Mass had been said was destroyed, and he was ordered to sell 
all his possessions, and to quit the harbour within a given time. 
Heavy fines were likewise imposed on all who were known to 
have “been present at the great Sacrifice, and in most cases a 
sentence of banishment was inflicted. 

This is only a sample of what happened elsewhere, whenever 
and wherever it could be shown, by means of spies and secret 
information, that Catholics had dared to join together in an 
act of worship. Meanwhile these ardent Reformers, men of 
substance, found it almost impossible “to subsist” a minister 
of their own persuasion, and the English church at St. John’s 
was finally built at a cost of £400, extracted in many instances 
from persons of a different creed, by threats of jail and punish- 
ment in case of default. ‘ 

But the poor hunted priests were not silenced. The time- 
spirit has wrought no change more striking than the altered 
attitude of men’s minds towards Catholicism in the New World. 
In Newfoundland the seed sown in weakness has been raised in 
power. Of the entire population one-third is now Catholic, 
churches and religious houses are to be found in every settle- 
ment, and the Catholic Cathedral is one of the proudest 
monuments of St. John’s. ; 

It has been impossible in this brief sketch to do more than 
glance at some of the many points of interest contained in 
Judge Prowse’s book, which is worth reading as a whole, and as 
a notable addition to the by-paths of English history. No 
recent attempt has been made, if we except a work of Hatton 
and Harvey, to elucidate Newfoundland’s romantic story. But 
in these pages that story is graphically told, from the time 
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when the fisheries were a nursery for English seamen, to the 
present day of responsible government. The scheme of the 
book is admirable. A chapter is devoted to the history of 
each succeeding reign down to the present time, and the 
conclusions arrived at are supported by extracts from many 
as yet unpublished documents, which are for the most part 
given in the appendices to the various chapters. And the 
whole is illustrated by a variety of pictures, which go far to 
render this learned work attractive and popular. It is true 
that in the concluding chapters a provincial note is apparent, 
but this criticism applies only to a fragment of the work. In 
dealing with the great mass of information which renders his 
book so valuable, the writer is for the most part judicious 
in arrangement and happy in allusion. A scholar first, but 
a man of the world afterwards, he unravels the intricate skein 
of Newfoundland politics past and present in no narrow or 
partisan spirit, and the reader may be satisfied that he has got 
to the bottom of his subject. 

The same can scarcely be said for Mr. Gosse, in the 
Inprimatur he has pleased himself to place upon the book, 
by way of brief introduction. We are told therein a great 
deal of Mr. Gosse, a little of Judge Prowse, and nothing about 
Newfoundland, except in its relation to the family Gosse. Let 
us hope that it may interest readers oversea to learn that the 
benediction of Mr. Gosse, senior, is resting upon his son for 
thus graciously god-fathering this magnum opus of Judge Prowse, 
and, moreover, that Mr. Edmund Gosse himself still retains an 
appetizing recollection of the Newfoundland delicacies which 
used to gratify his childish palate. On this side the Atlantic, 
being not yet free from prejudice, we continue to cherish the 
idea, that a serious contribution to the history of the making 
of a great Empire should be taken seriously, even by a 
professed man of letters of cosmopolitan methods, such as 
Mr. Edmund Gosse boasts himself to be. 


C. P. WHITEWAY. 











Two Phases of Hinduism. 
seusanianias 


A VERY short sojourn among the natives of India is sufficient 
to cohvince one that the religious and social life of Hindus is 
one and indissoluble, so closely interwoven are their domestic 
with their religious laws and observances. But not perhaps 
till after a visit to ancient and classic Benares, the holiest of 
their holy cities, is it possible to realize the tenacity of hold 
which, in spite of the tendency of the more cultured among 
them to lapse into atheism, Brahmanism still possesses on the 
“masses” among the peoples of India. There, one sees its 
weird and fantastic rites practised in all their fulness by throngs 
of people of all ages and castes,—the hurrying multitude of 
pilgrims daily coming and going to cast their sins into the 
broad swelling bosom of holy Mother Gunga, or to obtain by 
immersion in her turbid waters, yellow with the accumulated 
alluvium of thousands of miles’ washings, some present earthly 
gift or relief from suffering. Ghdt after ghdt (broad flights of 
stone or marble steps), to the number of forty-seven, line her 
incurving shore, and lead down to the river from the city which 
is piled up in irregular buildings on the higher level. Many 
Rajahs have built palaces along her banks for their souls’ sakes, 
and as each one has built irrespective of his neighbour—besides 
having made additions at odd times to his own domains—in a 
delightfully free and inconsequent fashion, the result is a highly 
pictorial and broken line of buildings, some princely and some 
in decay, for, after the manner of the East, where they have 
fallen, there they lie. The wall of the temple, for instance, 
which crowns Sindia’s ghdt, is riven from top to base, and its 
massive walls and cornices are many degrees out of the perpen- 
dicular, whilst the domes and minarets of Aurungzebe’s mosque 
rise majestically behind the ruins. 

Each ghd? with its adjacent buildings has its own speciality. 
One possesses a well, the waters of which are particularly 
efficacious in curing fever and dysentery. At another, serpent- 
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worship is practised, the spreading boughs of a fzfal-tree 
shading the stone images of writhing, crawling wickedness 
which the people honour. Sitla Ghat rejoices in a goddess 
who averts small-pox from her clients through the practical 
agency of her human coadjutors of the gardener caste, the 
recognized professional inoculators in India, who receive all 
the offerings made to their patron goddess ; and the presiding 
deity of Someshwar, a “lady doctor,’ makes the victims of 
elephantiasis—a common disease among the natives of India— 
her special care. Shiva, the Jupiter of Hindu pantheism, is 
commonly believed to ride about the city on an invisible dog, 
and at his g/d¢, where he sits in state with his four hands and 
his face of silver, the image of his canine steed which is near 
him is kept supplied with votive offerings of small sugar dogs 
made for the purpose by the neighbouring confectioners. This 
ghdt would find many votaries among the promoters of “ Homes 
for lost dogs,” for barley cakes are daily supplied to all the 
pariah dogs who are in need of a meal by the holy gosaiz whose 
office it is. On high festivals the cakes are made of fine flour, 
sugar, and butter, like shortbread, and must be very upsetting 
to the canine digestion. Presumably the European superstition 
concerning the ill-omened nature of peacocks’ feathers is 
reversed on this side of the world, as the Brahman in attendance 
at this gidt very considerately waves -over you a fan of the 
beautiful jewelled plumes in order to ward off evil spirits. If 
they could at the same time dispel the deadly fumes and 
nauseous odours that arise from the sacred and dirty river not 
far from this point—the result of an enormous drain emptying 
into it the accumulated filth of Benares—the well-disposed gods 
and goddesses might be better able to work the cures for which 
they are besought with such earnest faith. 

To sail down the Ganges at the setting of the sun along the 
entire length of the crescent-shaped city, porpoises playing their 
lazy unwieldy gambols around your rather ponderous craft, 
women coming and going up and down the steps with their 
chatties on their stately heads, and the more devout among the 
people praying and bathing for the second time that day; to 
see the pale smoke rising from this pyre and that on the shore 
at the foot of Manikaranika’s ghd¢, and to watch the quickly 
consuming fires beneath—not too quick for the demand, as 
many other long, narrow, swathed bundles of mortality are lying 
with their dead feet in the holy river awaiting their turn to 
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become ashes—is a grim and, at the same time, a uniquely 
picturesque sight. When fresh kindling is required, the fire 
must be brought—oddly enough, as the office commends itself 
as a sacred one—from the house of the low-caste Domra whose 
monopoly it is to supply it, and whose pocket has grown fat on 
the enormous fees sometimes exacted from the wealthier among 
the people. At the head of this most sacred of the ghd¢s is the 
temple of Tarkeshwara, the “god who ferries over”—a very 
significant rendering of his name. 

As we drifted down the sweeping, rolling river, a wedding- 
party embarked at one of the g/d¢s ina small boat to cross to 
Ramnagar on the opposite shore. They let out in their wake 
a chain of marigolds, one end of which was fastened to the 
landing-stage and which was long enough to reach across the 
Ganges. They sang, as they rowed, some festive chorus with 
a refrain to the effect that if the bride pleased her husband he 
was to give her a necklace as long as the flower-chain. Presently 
the song abruptly ceased, and to our sorrow we saw that we had 
drifted across the track of the yellow chain and had snapped its 
frail lengths in two. Many dismayed and reproachful glances 
were cast back at us, and whatever the ultimate result might be 
it was much to be feared that we had unwittingly filled the poor 
little bride’s soul with forebodings and had seriously disturbed 
the harmony of the day’s observances. 

Next morning the scene had changed in a bewildering 
manner. In the pale yellow light of the dawn, the whole line 
of ghdts was alive and flashing with movement and colour. 
Where stillness had reigned before, all was now animation. 
Rajahs and beggars, purdah ladies and pariah women, alike 
found their level on the shores of holy Mother Gunga. Gay 
silken sarees were left in the dressing sheds, and delicately 
nurtured ladies stepped eagerly down the ghdts into the foul- 
looking water rolling silently along at their feet, drinking it 
and immersing themselves in it again and again, and shivering 
the while. So also did enfeebled old men and little children. 
One miserable little boy pleaded for exemption after three 
“dips,” but his father was inexorable and plunged him over- 
head, gasping and reluctant, even until the regulation seventh 
time. But such was the prayerful abstraction of many that 
they appeared utterly unconscious of their chilled and benumbed 
condition. Young men performed strange fantastic gymnastics 
in the water, and cripples dragged their distorted and paralytic 
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limbs down the ghd¢ steps. Dead and dying were carried alike 
to the hallowed shore. To which class a little baby belonged 
which was flung into the sullen, rolling waters, I know not. The 
little platforms shaded by monster umbrellas were now occupied 
by gosains or fakirs who received offerings, in return for which 
they gave blessings and inscribed their respective caste-marks 
on the foreheads of the devotees. Everywhere the sacred yellow 
prevailed, the poorest pilgrim among the throng having con- 
trived to possess themselves of saree or turban of the distinctive 
colour, and the broad band of ever-shifting hues which bordered 
the river from end to end of the ghédts absolutely glittered 
in the morning sunlight with gold, orange, and salmon, with 
here and there a flash of green or red, the whole tempered by 
copper-coloured skins and white linen raiment. 

Later in the day the same people in thousands were to be 
met in the old city. In the maze of narrow, tortuous, sunless 
alleys which call themselves streets, all classes were again to 
be found, from the poor and dying who, lying on their charpoys, 
were waiting for death, happy in that some good friend had 
dragged them to this blessed and auspicious spot to meet him, 
to the Nautch girls—those “handmaids of the gods” who 
paraded their wantonness without reserve. There were ladies, 
too, of high degree on foot. As we passed through one of the 
cool, eight-foot-wide streets we met three little Hindu ladies 
veiled to the eyes. When they saw that dangerous animal 
the Sahib coming, they incontinently and with one accord 
scrambled into a doorway and shrinkingly grouped there with 
their heads together and their backs towards us like three 
frightened rabbits. I glanced back at them after passing, and 
found them furtively peeping sideways at us from under their 
purdahs, and remaining speechless and motionless till we were 
well out of sight. 

And thus we continued to thread our way among the 
multitudes who were passing hither and thither through the 
labyrinthine alleys, meandering through the quaint bazaars, 
hurrying from temple to temple, now to lay gorgeous piles of 
marigolds before Shiva’s shrine, again to cast offerings of milk, 
sandal-wood, or bel-tree leaves into the “Well of Knowledge,” 
his favourite abiding-place in the court of the Golden Temple, 
the air of which has become rank and poisonous from the fetid 
accumulation of decaying vegetation. They must stop, too, 
before the cone-shaped “ingam stone—the emblem of repro- 
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duction—splashed and daubed with Indian-red paint, which is 
symbolic of the sacrificial blood—sometimes human—of bygone 
days. Again, they feed Durga’s sacred monkeys, or offer a 
garland to Shakareshwar, the giver of handsome sons. Anna- 
purna, too, the breadgiver of Benares, must have a votive, and 
the frightful Ganesh, the elephant-headed god of wisdom, 
cannot be passed over. The Hindu Pantheon is largely repre- 
sented in Benares, and only when the pilgrims have accomplished 
their Panch Kose, or ten miles’ circuit of the city and its shrines, 
can they obtain at the Temple Sakohi Vinayak, the “ witnessing 
deity,” the much coveted certificate entitling them to the 
spiritual privileges for which they have toiled so hard and 
often at the expense of so much suffering and weariness. 

A higher phase of Brahmanism finds its representative in 
Benares in the person of a holy recluse called Swamiji Bhash- 
karanander, who occupies the Anandbeg, or Garden of Happiness, 
near the Durga Temple. He willingly receives any one who 
will visit him of either sex. Only, as he has long since divested 
himself of the vanity of even so much covering as a koupin, 
it is prudent to enter the holy precincts with a little stir in order 
that he may have notice of your advent, and, out of deference 
to any prejudice that you may have in the matter, assume 
that rag or semblance of decency before you approach. Not 
that either his modesty or his dignity are dependent on his 
being clothed, for he is a fine example of Carlisle’s theory to 
the contrary. He regards you with a direct and genial glance, 
and whilst peeling you a banana, he will tell you, through the 
medium of an interpreter, how, having been born under the 
most auspicious of astrological combinations, he had, at the age 
of seventeen, as it were, awaked from a dream, and had begun 
“to see through the unreal nature of the world,” and to feel 
“the existence of one Supreme Spirit, the All-being of the 
Almighty, throughout the universe,” and to know that “true 
knowledge alone can enable us to realize the Great Spirit.” 
He goes on to tell you how, like Gautama Buddha, he had left 
his young wife and newly-born son and had gone forth to live 
a life of self-renunciation, worship, and study of the Shastras 
and Vedantic philosophy ; how he had spent years of days in 
the contemplation of the human soul as being one with the 
Supreme Spirit and had made many pilgrimages. “Visits to 
holy places,” he says, “train the mind, because the time thus 
employed is spent in the contemplation of the Supreme Being, 
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and you also come across such scenery as would arouse the 
dullest imagination and call up in your mind thoughts of the 
Creator.” 

And so Swamiji, like saints of other times and communities, 
had passed, through penance and much tribulation, from one 
stage of sanctity to another, until he had now attained to the 
science of Yoga, and with it a supreme indifference to the 
things of time. He is a very St. Francis in his rejection of 
lucre, and depends on the charity of the people for his food. 
Pundits come to ask from him interpretations of difficult points 
in their Shastras, or to discuss with him their abstruse intro- 
spective Hindu philosophy, whilst others come to beg his 
intercession in obtaining for them the earthly blessings upon 
which they may have fixed their earthly hearts. Many such 
came whilst he spoke with us, and, kneeling, kissed his feet 
with all reverence. It is difficult to reconcile the high-souled 
theories and simple practice of the Jogee with the scenes which 
we had witnessed in and about the town; but he tells us that 
“we have so far lost our power of perception by a study of 
Western literature and science, as to be unable to see the truths 
of Hindu religion or to distinguish between worship by symbol 
and the worship of idols.” Theoretically, that may be as he 
says ; but in the vulgar worship it is to be feared that the great 
Para Brahm is commonly lost sight of in the multiplicity of 
the Hindu Pantheon, and that the symbol has largely merged 
into the idol—a common danger from the days of Moses until. 
now. 

Swamiji shook us warmly by the hand at parting, and 
eagerly presented us with a pamphlet containing a history of 
his life and an epitome of the strange religious system of the 
Brahmans—a curious compound of high morality, metaphysical 
subtleties, and gross superstition. What struck our narrow 
Western minds as paradoxical was the tone of extravagant 
panegyric concerning Swamiji himself which ran through the 
pamphlet, and which for him to distribute among his visitors 
hardly seemed compatible with the severe and rigid self- 
renunciation of his profession. Possibly he and his disciples 
would have explained that his spiritual state was far beyond 
any such puny and cramped considerations ;—another dangerouts 
conclusion. But the man was no charlatan, and firmly believed 
in his creed and in his own sufficiency. His, doubtless, was the 
Brahmanism of the Vedas, but was certainly not that of the 
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people. The practice of demonolatry, the worship of blood- 
thirsty Kalee with her “necklace of skulls” and her devilish 
red eyes, the filth and degradation of the Durga Temple, with 
its bloody sacrifices, its monkey abominations, its fetid odours, 
and its sordid priests, were still fresh in our memories, and we 
found it hard to accept Sir Edwin Arnold’s earnest assurance 
that “even the poor peasant of the fields will tell you that the 
symbol they worship is only a symbol.” 

That the human soul must worship something, objective or 
subjective—if not external to self, then self itself, in one form 
or andther—the evidence of the world’s history goes to prove. 
And whilst dwelling on the comparative analogy of different 
religions and the nature and strength of their moral influence, 
no one can deny that the object of a man’s worship either 
dignifies or degrades him. Yet, in spite of the lowest phase of 
Hindt rites which are practised in the name of the gods, it is 
universally acknowledged by those who have taken the trouble 
to inform themselves concerning the masses of India and their 
ways that they are simple, hospitable, gentle, patient and 
charitable,—as free from gross vices as most of European races, 
and excellent—if not too indulgent—parents. And as there is 
nothing in their religious belief as it now exists and is practised to 
discipline or restrain them—no interior motive to good—the out- 
ward morality, order, and decency which is to be found among 
them must be laid—all, at least, which does not spring from their 
innate patience and gentleness—at the door of their caste 
system—that stern and terrible code of Menoo—any offence 
against which is punished promptly and severely with a 
suspension of caste privileges, which means social and religious 
death, and which has, for them, far greater terrors than any 
remote contingency of punishment which another life may 
bring. To be pursued throughout every phase of his career 
with these dread penalties, to be unable either to marry himself 
or to provide for the settlement of his children, to be unable to 
receive so much even as a cup of cold water from any member 
of his own family, to live under a relentless ban of disgrace and 
ostracism—is the fate which the loss of caste brings on a Hindu, 
a fate which it is the first vital principle in each one of the race 
to avoid. The restrictions are from without and not from within 
the man, and the result is superficially satisfactory. In addition 
to its graver and very wholesome moral laws it teaches a careful 
self-restraint even in small things which must help to strengthen 
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the moral nature. For instance, the train which we entered on 
leaving Benares was full of newly arrived pilgrims. As the 
third-class carriages disgorged themselves, the exhausted appear- 
ance of some of the passengers was very striking. These, it 
seemed, were high-caste people, though poor in this world’s 
goods. And they would never dream, if there were one Pariah, 
Chandula, or other low-caste Hindu in the same compartment 
with them, of either eating or drinking in his presence. 
Comfort and even health would be sacrificed rather than they 
should be guilty of such an infringement of caste laws. Perhaps 
few of the results of English administration are valued by the 
Indian people more than the means of reaching easily their 
great /rithas or holy places afforded by the network of railway 
lines which cover the country. But many of those of high-caste 
still prefer to perform their pilgrimages by road, rather than 
incur the alternative of losing caste or of arriving at their 
destinations exhausted and faint for lack of food which they 
have not had the opportunity of taking. 

Again the pani-wallah, who carries water in his /o¢a the 
length of the train at each station, must always be a Brahman ; 
otherwise parched and thirsty high-caste throats would have to 
remain parched and thirsty. Squalid he may be and generally 
is, but the sacred white cord—like a piping cord—across the left 
shoulder indicates his caste and enables others such to profit by 
his ministrations. Those of lower caste he also succours, but 
they must get out of their carriage and squat on the platform 
whilst he either pours the water from a height directly down 
their throats or into the stoup which they form with one hand 
just under their lips and from which they can drink as quickly 
as the water flows into it. Empty and purposeless though such 
ordinances appear in themselves, it is doubtless the stringent 
observance of them which imparts to the Hindus any moral 
strength they possess. It is the keeping of a law of obedience 
which is the outcome of fear, but, failing one which is higher 
and holier, such a law is better than none, and, well kept, surely 
helps to prepare the way for better things 


SARA H. DUNN. 
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SOME months ago I found in a second-hand book-shop two 
volumes on which I had not set eyes for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

One of these volumes was entitled “A Digest of the Doctrine 
of St. Thomas on the Sacraments. By William Humphrey, 
Missionary Priest in the Diocese of Brechin.” 

The other volume was entitled “A Digest of the Doctrine of 
St. Thomas on the Incarnation.” The title-page of this volume 
did not bear the name of any author. Hereby hangs a tale. 

The last sheets of this second volume were passing through 
the press when I was received into the Catholic Church. I 
could no longer describe myself on the title-page of it, either 
as in the first volume, or as “Incumbent of St. Mary Magdalene’s, 
Dundee”—a living which I had ceased to hold. It seemed 
to me, on the other hand, that it would be singularly unbecoming 
in one who was then sitting>on the benches of the Roman 
College zz stati pupillari to be, by giving my name as the 
author of this volume, posing as a teacher of the British public. 
The publication of the work was beyond my control, but, by 
the kindness of the publisher, it was allowed to appear as 
anonymous, The first copy of it reached me in Rome. 


The Preface to my volume on the Sacraments is dated from 
“St. Mary the Virgin, The Cove, near Aberdeen, N.B., Lent, 
1867.” This book was written among the fisher-folk. 

The Cove is a fishing village on the rock-bound coast of 
Kincardineshire, four miles south of Aberdeen. It is one of a 
long line of fishing villages which fringe the north-eastern coast 
of Scotland, a coast which is washed by the German Ocean. The 
salt sea rolls between it and the coasts of Scandinavia, and the 
fishers are for the most part sprung from Scandinavian ancestors. 
Their surnames, which are few in number, are, like my own, 
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which is not a Scottish name, of Scandinavian origin. They 
were a charming people, those fisher-folk, amongst whom I 
lived and laboured as a parson for three years, dividing my 
time between my intercourse with them, and my study of the 
Summa of St.Thomas. Along with no small amount of super- 
stition there lingered among the fishers some traditional traces 
of the Catholic religion, of even the rudimentary elements of 
which they had scarcely any knowledge. As an instance, I 
remember that, when going with a large company of fishermen 
to the burial of one of their community, all the men, on coming 
to a ruined bridge by the sea-shore, took off their hats. I 
asked the reason, but this they could not tell me. “It had 
always been the custom,” they said. One man thought it was 
because a mermaid had once been seen there. I found out 
afterwards that on that bridge there had stood in old Catholic 
days a statue, if not a chapel, of our Lady. The fishers were also 
most particular in taking utmost care that their dead should be 
laid out lying due east and west, whatever inconvenience this 
might cause in their narrow cottages. A lighted candle was 
always placed beside the corpse, while a plate of salt was laid 
upon its breast. This was a survival of the old significance of 
salt as symbolizing the resurrection of the body, but the only 
reason that the fishers could give me was that it was good for 
preventing the body swelling. A well, which was still called a 
saint’s well, existed in the neighbourhood, and the bushes round 
it were strewed with fragments of cloth, while at the bottom of 
the well itself there always lay pins, and sometimes pieces of 
money. The forefathers of the fishers had made offerings at the 
place where they had received benefits through the intercession 
of the saint. Their descendants, disinherited of the faith of their 
ancestors, thought only that it was not lucky to pass the well 
without leaving something in or near it, however small, if only 
that something belonged to them. When coins were left, they 
were intended for the benefit of the next beggar who should 
pass that way. There was no fear of any fisherman abstracting 
the money that he saw lying at the bottom of the well. The 
fishers were not beggars, and both fear and pride would have 
prevented them from appropriating that which they regarded 
as the property of the poor. The word sacrilege was unknown 
to them, and would have had for them no meaning, but there 
lingered within their minds the shadow of the idea which that 
word expresses, 
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The Cove was situated on the verge of that long, bleak, 
and barren moor of Drumthwacket, the name of which is 
familiar to all readers of Sir Walter Scott’s Legend of Montrose, 
as the estate of Captain Dugald Dalgetty. Dugald describes 
it as the “fair patrimony” of his family of four hundred years’ 
standing, on account of which he derived his “gentle bluid 
and designation of Drumthwacket,’—“the Land of Promise, 
mea paupera regna, as we said at Mareschal College,” that 
place of learning in Aberdeen, the ancient town of Bon 
Accord, where, he tells us, he had been “imbued with 
humane letters in his carly youth,” and had also studied 
“logical ratiocination,” and been taught that fides et fiducia sunt 
relativa. The Marischal College of Aberdeen, where the soldier 
of fortune had studied his humanities, and his “ natural heredita- 
ment of Drumthwacket, that fertile and pleasant spot,” as it 
appeared to him in the vista of long past years, were both 
of them well known to me. I, too, had studied my humanities 
at the same Marischal College of Aberdeen, and there, too, I 
had begun my studies in Scots Law, which I found afterwards 
of no small service in the study of St. Thomas. 


In my day there were not merely two Colleges, but two 
Universities in Aberdeen, both of which had power to grant 
degrees. King’s College and University was a Papal foundation 
of the fifteenth century. Marischal College and University had 
been created by an Earl Marischal in later days, and out of the 
spoils of the property of the Catholic Church. 

The students of both Universities wore scarlet gowns, but 
we of Marischal College were distinguished from the students 
of King’s by the addition of a broad collar of crimson velvet 
which lay upon the shoulder. The two Colleges have since 
‘been amalgamated in one University. 

The town, or rather city of Aberdeen—a designation to its 
right to which it had two titles, both as having been the see 
of a Bishop and as being the seat of a University—is of great 
antiquity. It was the Devana of the Romans. Aberdeen has 
always been regarded more as a place of learning than as a 
centre of commerce, or a town of trade, and in the city the 
learned professions of divinity, law, and medicine abounded. The 
Established Church in Aberdeen was of course, as elsewhere 
in Scotland, Presbyterian, but side by side with it and other 
forms of Presbyterianism there existed both in town and country 
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a large body of Episcopalians, and a not inconsiderable number 
of Roman Catholics. Of the Episcopalians there were two 
distinct bodies. One was called the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
which was autonomous, and governed by its own Bishops. The 
other consisted of a number of “ English chapels.” These used 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England, and 
were ministered to by clergymen in English Orders, but they 
were not subject to any Bishop. Their children were usually 
sent for Confirmation to the Bishop of Carlisle, although that 
prelate did not pretend any jurisdiction over them, nor did they 
regard him as their diocesan. He was simply the nearest Bishop 
from whom they could receive the rite of Confirmation, since 
they were disowned by the Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, with which they were not in ecclesiastical communion. 
The origin of those “ English chapels” was political rather than 
religious. The members of them were adherents of the House 
of Hanover, took the oaths to Government, and offered public 
prayers for the reigning royal family. They were therefore 
tolerated. 


The Scottish Episcopalians, on the other hand, were for the 
most part Jacobites in their political leanings, held the House 
of Stuart in unbounded veneration, and would not for the world 
offer public prayers for the House of Hanover. They were in 
consequence proscribed by Government. This gave rise to the 
existence of the English chapels. The difference between the 
two bodies, so far as religious belief is concerned, was not greater 
than is the difference which exists between the various parties 
which compose the Church of England. Broadly speaking, the 
English chapels were Evangelical or Low Church, while the 
Scottish Episcopalians were nearly all of them more or less High 
Church. Asa body their strong point was Baptismal Regene- 
ration. They believed also, to some extent at least, in the 
sacramental efficacy of Confirmation, of Orders, and of Matri- 
mony. The Sacrament of Penance was among them practically 
in abeyance, although among the older members there were 
whispered tales of exceptional instances of the practice not 
only of auricular confession, but even of Extreme Unction. 
Their belief with regard to the Eucharist was very much the 
same as that of the Caroline divines. They resembled in 
sentiment the Nonjurors, and were in sympathy with the 
earlier Tractarians, with this exception in their own favour that 
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they claimed to have always held that which the Tractarians 
had but recently discovered. The favourite motto of the 
Scottish Episcopalians was—*“ Evangelic Truth, and Apostolic 
Order.” By this they practically meant the three-fold ministry 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, with a doctrinal position which 
was at once equally removed from Rome, on the one hand, 
and from Geneva, on the other. 

In the celebration of the Eucharist there were two liturgical 
rites in use among them. Some congregations followed the 
English Book of Common Prayer, while other congregations 
not a few made use of the rite which went by the name of the 
Scottish Communion Office. This was framed on the model 
of the Liturgy of St. James, and of other early Eastern Liturgies. 
It contained an Invocation of the Holy Ghost after the words 
of consecration, and until this had been made, the consecration 
was riot supposed to have taken place. 

The use of either of those two formularies was to a great 
extent optional, or determined by circumstances or custom. 
Some, especially of the older congregations, preferred the 
Scottish Office both as being a national rite, and as linking 
them, in sentiment at least, with the “unchanging East,” of 
which, however, they knew next to nothing. Others, and among 
them many of the High Churchmen of the modern type, pre- 
ferred the English Communion Service as being more in unison 
with the Roman rite, and with the other liturgies of Western 
Christendom. 


When I lived in Aberdeen some five-and-thirty years ago 
the Scottish Episcopal Church was in the throes of an intestine ' 
controversy on the subject of the Eucharist. It arose in this 
way. The Protestant Bishop of Brechin, Dr. Alexander Penrose 
Forbes, in a Charge to the clergy of his diocese, propounded 
a real and objective presence of the true Body and Blood of 
Christ in the Eucharist, in terms which more nearly approached 
the Catholic doctrine than does the ordinary language of 
Protestant divines. For this he was delated to the Episcopal 
Synod as a teacher of unsound doctrine, and he was tried by 
his fellow-Bishops. At the trial Dr. Forbes pleaded that the 
opinions which he held were not such as to subject him to 
penal consequences, and on this point he gained his case, and 
was let off with an admonition to be more careful in his pro- 
nouncements for the future. Thereupon, the’ Rev. Patrick 
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Cheyne, of St. John’s Church, Aberdeen, an advanced High 
Churchman, denounced the Bishop as having betrayed the 
cause, and determined to bring the case to a clear issue. With 
this view he preached and published a course of six sermons, 
and maintained in them that the incriminated doctrines were 
not mere permissible opinions which might be held and taught 
within the limits of his Church without fear of penal conse- 
quences, but that they were revealed doctrines of the Catholic 
faith which could not without heresy be denied, and conse- 
quently that either they were doctrines of his Church, or 
that that Church was heretical. For this Mr. Cheyne was 
impeached and tried, found guilty and suspended. He then 
denounced his accusers and judges as heretics, and for this 
he was deposed from the ministry of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. 


Mr. Thomson, of Banchory, a pious Presbyterian country 
gentleman of fair estate not far from Aberdeen, universally 
respected and even revered throughout the county, in a pamphlet 
which he published with the title of Scottish Episcopacy, Past 
and Present, and which was “reprinted at the request of the 
Church Protestant Defence Society,” in 1860, says: “The 
present state of the Scottish Episcopal Church, small as it is, 
is most deplorable ; and, but for its lofty pretensions, would excite 
the liveliest pity of all who see it. It has ever held up wunzty 
as the perfection of a Church; and in one sense with truth, 
when the unity is that of Scripture, viz. living union with 
Christ the Living Head—apart from all forms and ceremonies 
and questions of government. But it long enjoyed its unity 
all to itself. It was united in this manner to no other body of 
Christians, and now even this unity has vanished, and it is 
torn asunder by irreconcileably opposed doctrines on the subject 
of the Eucharist. The Bishop in Aberdeen has tried and 
deposed one of his presbyters for holding and teaching doctrines 
considered to be equivalent to the Transubstantiation of Rome. 
We regard Mr. Cheyne’s doctrines as wholly un-Scriptural, and 
therefore heretical; but.ve also believe that they are the very 
essential doctrines of his own Church, as proved by her Com- 
munion Service of primary authority, and therefore we think 
Mr. Cheyne has had cause to complain of the treatment he 
has received. -He was well entitled to plead: ‘If I am wrong, 
our whole Church is in the wrong, and you, my judges, are 
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all in the wrong also. If, therefore, you think me wrong, then 
begin by reforming the Church to which we all belong. Expunge 
from its service those doctrines which you now condemn, and 
which I am teaching, because I believe them, and have found 
them in our acknowledged standards—give up, avowedly, those 
peculiar doctrines for which our Church has contended from 
the days of Laud even to our own; form a new Church with 
new Offices, and then I will tell you whether I can conscien- 
tiously go along with you or not; but do not condemn me for 
having hitherto fully preached the doctrines to which you all 
have, ltke me, subscribed as the very doctrines which you hold. 
Do not condemn in me what you uphold in our Communion 
Service by your solemn subscriptions.’ 

“Mr. Cheyne is now deposed, and his successor has been 
instituted. This moment has been chosen by the High Church 
party in the Church of England to present to Mr. Cheyne an 
address of sympathy and condolence, signed, as stated in the 
newspapers of the day, by 358 clergymen and 3,942 lay- 
members of the Church of England. It is startling to find 
that so many clergymen of the Church of England hold 
opinions diametrically opposed to the Articles they have 
signed as the Articles of their faith; but it is well for the 
Church of England that they have thus made themselves 
known. 

“Another, and a more important case, as displaying the 
principles and practices of the Scottish Episcopal Church, arose 
immediately out of that of Mr. Cheyne. One of her Bishops, 
who had taken an active part in defending Mr. Cheyne when 
on his trial, was himself accused by one of his own clergy of 
holding opinions similar to those of Mr. Cheyne, or perhaps 
which tended still more decidedly towards Romanism, and has 
been publicly tried by his peers, the other Bishops of his 
Church. This proceeding was so novel that, like Mr. Cheyne’s, 
the case while in progress excited great curiosity on the part 
of the public. The results, however, in the two have been 
widely different. Mr. Cheyne was suspended and virtually 
deposed, while the Bishop escapes all, punishment save a very 
peculiar admonition. The only perceptible difference betwixt 
the two cases seems to lie in this, that while both the accused 
held the self-same doctrines, the Bishop in his defence made 
certain dialectic definitions and distinctions, in no way affecting 
the essence of his doctrines, but only clothing them in an 
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impenetrable robe of obscurity, while Mr. Cheyne vouchsafed 
no comments, but simply adhered to his opinion. 

“We may be mistaken, but we cannot see any real Scriptural 
difference betwixt the doctrine of Bishop Forbes and that of 
Mr. Cheyne. We think both erroneous, and both at the same 
time strictly in conformity with the Communion Office and 
catechisms of the Scottish Episcopal Church; but the Synod 
has not ventured to condemn in the Bishop what they had 
previously condemned in the presbyter. 

“ Perhaps the action of the Bishops may have been restrained 
by their knowledge of the singular esteem in which Bishop 
Forbes’s personal character and untiring benevolence are justly 
held, not only by his own flock, but also by those who have no 
sympathy with his High Church doctrines ; and yet the same 
‘feeling of personal esteem was as applicable to Mr. Cheyne in 
his more limited sphere of action. To a mere spectator, the 
difference seems very strange. Can it be that their relative 
positions in their Church had any influence in the matter? 
A presbyter, however pure and exemplary in his life, might 
be suspended for erroneous doctrine without much danger ; 
but a Bishop / he must not be troubled beyond a certain point, 
lest damage should ensue to the order. 

“What appears to be the most remarkable characteristic of 
the proceedings of the Synod is the difficulty, or rather impos- 
sibility, of attaching any distinct meaning to the various 
speeches of the Bishops, or even to the embodiment of their 
opinions in their sentence. Bishop Terrot, Bishop Wordsworth, 
and Bishop Eden delivered their judgments at great length, 
yet giving no wxderstandable opinions on the greater part of 
the questions at issue, but on the whole rather excusing the 
Bishop. Thus Bishop Eden, while objecting to the words used 
by Bishop Forbes to explain his views as to the presence of 
our Redeemer in the Eucharist, adds: ‘He believed that the 
proposition of the Bishop of Brechin was cleared by his theory 
of a superhuman, supra-local, hyper-physical body, from direct 
identity with the Sacrifice of the Mass, in connection with 
his explanation that he meant only a passive and not an active 
Sacrifice!’ Bishops Ewing, Suther, and Wilson contented 
themselves with expressing concurrence in the opinions of their 
brethren. The tendency of the whole speeches, as reported, 
seems to show a wish to find fault with Bishop Forbes for his 
frank avowal of his opinions, rather than to condemn the 
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opinions themselves. With these there is throughout a lurking 
sympathy, which prevents the Bishops from giving a clear and 
unmistakeable decision. 

“The practical conclusion, however, as contained in the latter 
part of the sentence, is really a very suitable termination to the 
whole mass of confusion: ‘But in consideration of the expla- 
nations and modifications offered by the respondent in his 
answers, in reference to the first charge, and in consideration 
also that the respondent now only asks toleration for his 
opinions, but does not claim for them the authority of the 
Church, or any right to enforce them on those subject to his 
jurisdiction, we, the said College of Bishops, feel that we best 
discharge our duty in this painful case by limiting our sentence 
to a declaration of censure and admonition; and we do now 
solemnly admonish, and in all brotherly love entreat, the Bishop 
of Brechin to be more careful for the future, so that no fresh 
occasion may be given for trouble and offence, such as have 
arisen from the delivery and publication of the primary charge 
to the clergy complained of in the Presentment. And we 
declare the proceedings in this case to be now concluded.’ 

“By this most lame conclusion, Bishop Forbes is left at 
perfect liberty to teach his own doctrines, providing he teaches 
them merely as his own opinions, so long as he does not enforce 
them as those of his Church. Surely his brother Bishops, by 
announcing this conclusion, condemn themselves as either very 
indifferent as to whether truth or error be taught, or as wholly 
unable to find out and say what is truth in the matter, or even 
to tell their people what their own Church holds and believes 
to be the truth. 

“A Presbyterian may, perhaps, not be reckoned a very good 
judge of the powers and duties of a Bishop of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church; but surely the plain meaning of the word 
emloKotros, or overseer, in a Church, implies that the important 
function of a man holding such an office is to take care that 
his subordinates teach no heresy for truth; whereas here we 
have a whole College of Bishops granting leave to a brother 
Bishop to teach his people what they have condemned zz a 
presbyter ; provided always that the Bishop, when so teaching 
heresy, takes care to warn his people that it is only his own 
doctrine and not that of his Church. Why did they not give 
a similar licence to the presbyter? The Scottish Episcopal 
Church is now more loudly than ever proclaiming its identity 
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with the Church of England, and endeavouring to obtain the 
sanction of the Legislature to its assertions; and yet its own 
clergy and bishops are not at one in regard to one fundamental 
doctrine of every Christian Church, viz., the nature of Christ’s 
Presence in the Eucharist. Until they can give forth one 
certain doctrine on this point, it is vain for them to claim 
identity with the clear doctrine of the Thirty-Nine Articles of 
the Church of England.” 

The passages in Mr. Cheyne’s sermons on the Holy Eucharist 
which he was called upon to retract and apologize for, under 
pain of suspension, were: 

(1) When having defined the Eucharistic Presence in the 
following words and pronounced it to be error to teach other- 
wise, viz., “when I speak of the Real Presence, I mean, as the 
Church means, that after consecration, whole Christ, God and 
Man, is really, truly, and substantially present in the Eucharist, 
under the form of bread and wine;” when, having laid down 
this definition, he declares that “the Sacrifice of the Eucharist 
is substantially the same as the Sacrifice of the Cross, differing 
only in the manner of offering.” 

(2) When he further declares, that in the Lord’s Supper “ we 
kneel to the Lord Himself, invisibly present under the form,” 
or “under the veils of bread and wine.” 

(3) And lastly, when he pronounces that “the only thing 
necessary to the completion of the Sacrifice, is the Communion 
of the priest.” 


Mr. Cheyne had lost his living, and he had to leave his 
beloved St. John’s, which had been to him for years the honest 
pride of his clerical life, and as the very apple of his eye. He 
had built and beautified it in accordance with what were then 
the highest ideals of ritual correctness. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Frederick George Lee, and by-and-bye the modern 
Ritualism was introduced full-blown into the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. This Ritualism was an exotic, and at first found some 
difficulty in taking root in soil which, although it had been 
sown with the highest of High Church doctrines, had been 
cultivated . ritually after old-fashioned methods. I remember 
well the first time I saw the Eucharistic vestments, as they were 
called, and smelt incense in a Protestant church. It was at 
St. John’s, Aberdeen, at a Christmas midnight service. 

The congregation of St. John’s was divided in opinion with 
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regard to these novel rites, and part swarmed off with Mr. Lee 
to another church, which however the Bishop refused to 
license. The new venture turned out a financial failure, and 
Mr. Lee left Aberdeen. The terms which Dr. Suther, then 
Protestant Bishop of Aberdeen, exacted from Mr. Lee, as 
conditions, without complying with which he would neither 
grant his licence for Mr. Lee’s new church nor be present at 
the opening of it for Divine worship, were: (1) the removal of 
the crucifix on the rood-beam, the figures of Our Lady and 
St. John on either side of it, and the inscription which ran 
beneath it. (2) The removal of the lamp which was suspended 
before the altar. (3) That everything to be placed, cither 
permanently or temporarily, by way of decoration or furniture, 
in the chancel, or upon, over, or about the altar or holy table, 
should be first submitted to the Bishop's inspection and 
approval. (4) That Mr. Lee should give to the Bishop his 
word in writing that neither he, his curate, nor any other 
clergyman with his consent, should use the crypt or mortuary 
altar for the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. (5) That 
Mr. Lee should give to the Bishop—who had been informed 
on undoubted authority that he and his curate, or others 
assisting him in the service of his church, were in the habit 
of arraying themselves “in unauthorized vestments,” like those 
worn by clergymen of the Roman Catholic Church—his promise 
in writing that hereafter, on no occasion, either he, his curate, 
or any other clergyman assisting at St. Mary’s, should use such 
vestments as copes, chasubles, cbloured stoles, other than black, 
but should wear the vestments ordinarily now in use in this 
church. (6) That Mr. Lee must give a written promise that 
incense should not be used again on any occasion in his church. 
The Bishop concluded his ultimatum with the words—“I feel 
that I would not be acting the part of a faithful overseer of the 
Church in this diocese if I did not now put myself on the 
defensive against these compromising encroachments on our 
customs; and I hope that you will not hesitate to accede to 
these terms, which I, as your Bishop, consider essential, not 
merely for the sake of your own usefulness, but for preserving 
the order and uniformity of our Reformed Church.” 


II. 


By this time I had completed my studies in Scots Law at 
Edinburgh, under Professors Shank More, and Montgomery 
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Bell, and when I was of age entered the Society of Advocates 
in Aberdeen, of which my father was a member. My mind was, 
however, becoming more and more engrossed with Church 
matters, and at last I definitely resolved to take Orders in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. With a view to this I went in the 
first place to the College of the Holy Ghost in the Isle of Cumbrae. 
This island is the larger of two small islands opposite Bute and 
Arran, in the Frith of Clyde. It is recorded of a Presbyterian 
minister of Cumbrae that he used to pray on Sundays for the 
welfare of Muckle Cumbrae and Little Cumbrae, and the adjacent 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland. On the larger of the two 
islands—some three or four miles long and from a mile to a 
mile-and-a-half broad—stood the College and Collegiate Church, 
erected by the Hon. George Boyle, afterwards Earl of Glasgow, a 
strong High Churchman and disciple of Dr. Pusey. The College 
was at first intended to be a seminary of students for the ministry 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church, who should form a semi- 
monastic body. This scheme, however, fell through, and in my 
time the College was frequented chiefly by young men of more 
or less High Church opinions from Oxford, who came there to 
spend the long vacation and to read with the Vice-Provost. 
There came also from time to time several High Church clergy- 
men of the Church of England, who were Honorary Canons of 
Cumbrae. The tone of the place was distinctly High Church, 
but with great variety of heights and tones and shades of High 
Churchism. I remember one dignitary who held firmly the real 
and objective presence of Christ in the Eucharist, but who had 
fortified himself against the Roman error of Communion under 
one kind by his ingenious invention of a presence in the 
Eucharist of the Dead Christ, or of Christ as He was during 
the three days of His death. Since Christ’s Blood was then 
separated from His Body, he argued the necessity of Com- 
munion under both kinds. It is fair, however, to say that his 
patent heresy did not find popular acceptance. 

It was at Cumbrae that I first made the acquaintance of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. I was introduced to the Summa by 
Dr. Cazenove, the Vice-Provost, with whom I was reading. 
The worthy Doctor had little conception of the fruit that was 
to spring from the seed which he was thus the means of sowing. 

While at Cumbrae I was strongly advised to take Orders in 
the Church of England, and not in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, on account of the consequences of the Cheyne case. 
VOL. LXXXIV. MM 
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The last remains of political proscription had not passed away. 
Men in Scottish Orders still lay under legal disabilities, which 
barred preferment in the Established Church of England, with 
which, nevertheless, they were ecclesiastically in full communion. 
It was quite within the range of possibility, and it was even not 
improbable, that with my doctrinal views I might be suspended 
or deposed as Mr. Cheyne had been, and that I would in that 
event be ecclesiastically stranded. If Mr. Cheyne had been in 
English Orders, instead of being in Scottish Orders, his deposi- 
tion from the ministry of the Scottish Episcopal Church would 
not have prevented his obtaining preferment and a wider sphere 
in the Church of England, through the influence of many English 
Churchmen who were his devoted admirers, and regarded him as 
a confessor for the faith. Strange to say, it was this very danger 
that had for me the strongest attraction. I was determined to 
throw in my lot with “the suffering remnant,” as the Scottish 
Episcopalian clergy were called, and loved to be called. I was 
resolved not only to have Scottish Orders, but to prepare for 
the reception of them by a purely Scottish training. I entered 
therefore at the College of Glenalmond after my year at 
Cumbrae—and I took St. Thomas with me. 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY. 

















What Children may be sent to Industrial Schools? 


——— 


THE interesting paper which appeared in the May number of 
THE MONTH, showing the great value of Industrial Schools as 
a means of stopping the loss of our children to the Church, has 
suggested to the present writer that perhaps a short statement 
of the law as to (1) what classes of children can be sent to 
these schools, (2) how they are to be sent, and (3) how they are 
to be paid for, might be useful to those interested in the welfare 
of children. 

And first we must say that our remarks are confined ‘to 
Industrial Schools, with a few words on Day Industrial Schools, 
and do not extend to Reformatory Schools. The latter, as our 
readers are aware, are receptacles for children who have been 
convicted of crime, and in most cases have undergone a short 
term of imprisonment, while Industrial Schools have been 
established as a means of saving children in danger, either from 
their surroundings or from want of proper control, of falling 
into crime and its consequences. 


) Fe 


WHAT CLASSES OF CHILDREN MAY BE SENT TO INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS ? 
A. A child apparently under fourteen may be sent under 
any of the nine following headings. 

(1) Found begging or receiving alms (whether actually, 
or under pretext of selling anything), or being in any 
street or public place for such a purpose. 

(2) Found wandering, and not having any home or 
settled place of abode, or proper guardianship, or 
visible means of subsistence. 

(3) Found destitute, either being an orphan, or having a 

surviving parent who is undergoing penal servitude or 
imprisonment. 
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(4) Frequenting the company of reputed thieves.’ 

(5) Living with immoral women, frequenting their 
company, or living in a house of ill fame.* 

A case under this fifth class came before the Divisional 
Court in 1883 under the following circumstances. 

It was proved by an officer of the London School Board 
that a girl aged nine was living with her mother in a house of 
ill fame; but, although bad women were living in the house, 
there was no evidence against the character of the mother. 
Under these circumstances the magistrate refused to make any 
order,‘as he considered that he had no jurisdiction to deprive 
an innocent mother of the custody of her child. He, however, 
stated a case for the High Court, and the Divisional Court, con- 
sisting of Manisty and Mathew, J.J., held that he was wrong, 
that these Acts were intended to protect children under certain 
circumstances, and if these circumstances were proved, the 
magistrate was bound to send the child to an Industrial School ; 
that the fact that the girl was living with her mother did not 
deprive the magistrate of his jurisdiction to make the order, 
and that to import such a limitation into the statute would 
defeat the object of this legislation for the protection of 
children.’ 

(6) Beyond the control of the parent, step-parent, or 
guardian.* 

(7) Maintained in a workhouse or pauper school, and 
is refractory ; or a child either of whose parents has 
been convicted of an offence punishable with penal 
servitude or imprisonment.® 

(8) Not having complied with a school attendance order 
under the circumstances mentioned in the Elementary 
Education Act, 1876.° 

(9) Where a woman is convicted of crime and a previous 
conviction of crime is proved against her, any of her 
children under fourteen under her control, who have 
no visible means of subsistence or proper guardian- 
ship, can be sent to an Industrial School.’ 


~ 


Industrial Schools Act, 1866, 29 and 30 Vict. c. 118, s. 14. 
Industrial Schools Amendment Act, 1880, 43 and 44 Vict. c. 15. 
Hiscocks v, Jermonson. L.R. 10, Q.B.D. 360. 

29 and 30 Vict. c. 118, s. 16. 

Lbid. sec. 17. 

39 and 40 Vict. c. 79, s. 12. 

7 Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, 34 and 35 Vict. c. 112, s. 14. 
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B (10) A child apparently under twelve may be sent to 
an Industrial School if he is charged with an offence 
punishable by imprisonment, or a less punishment, 
and has not been convicted in England of felony, or 
in Scotland of theft. 


2 
HOW ARE CHILDREN TO BE SENT TO THESE SCHOOLS ? 


Although it is the duty of the School Board or of the School 
Attendance Committee, when informed that any child within 
their jurisdiction is liable to be sent to an Industrial School, to 
take the necessary proceedings, unless they think it inexpedient 
to do so ;2 and although the School Board is specially authorized 
to appoint officers to bring children before justices for the purpose 
of being sent to Industrial Schools,3 yet it is in the power of 
any private person to act in the matter without re juesting the 
local authority to proceed. 

The child may be brought by summons; or, if necessary, 
by warrant before two justices or a magistrate, who must be 
satisfied that it is expedient to deal with the child by sending 
it to a Certified Industrial School. 

The court, if it thinks fit, in lieu of ordering the child to be 
sent to an Industrial School, may make an order under the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1894, for the committad 
of the child to the custody of a relation or other person. 

And where the child is ordered to an Industrial School, the 
order may, in the discretion of the court, be made to take 
effect either immediately, or at any later time, regard being 
had to the age or health of the child; and if the order is not 
made to take effect immediately, or if at the time specified the 
child is deemed unfit to be sent to the school, the court may 
commit it to the custody of a relation or other person until 
the time specified, or the time when the order actually takes 
effect.* 

The justices or magistrate must endeavour to ascertain the 
religion of the child, and to send it to a school of that religion, 
and the order must state the period for which the child is to be 
there detained ; but it must not go beyond the time at which 
the child will attain sixteen.> If sent, however, after 17th 


1 29 and 30 Vict. c. 118, s. 15. 
2 39 and 40 Vict. c. 79, s. 13. ° 
4 57 and 58 Vict. c. 41, s. 9. : 


3 and 34 Vict. c. 75, s. 36. 
9 and 30 Vict. c. 118, s. 18. 
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August, 1894 (otherwise than under the Elementary Education 
Acts, 1870 to 1893), the child is to remain after discharge under 
the supervision of the managers of the school up to the age of 
eighteen.! 

If the school to which the child is sent, or is about to be 
sent, is not of the denomination to which the child belongs, the 
parent, step-parent, or guardian, or, if there be none, then the 
nearest adult relative may obtain an order from justices or a 
magistrate that the child be sent to a school of its own denomi- 
nation. The application for such an order must be made either 
before the child has been sent to the first school, or within thirty 
days after its arrival there. And the applicant must show that 
the managers of the school named are willing to receive the 
child.” 

There is a provision,’ probably intended to meet the case 
where ft is impossible to send a child to a school of its own 
denomination, that the child may be visited and instructed by a 
minister of its own religion. 

The Secretary of State has power to discharge a child or 
remove it to another school, 


4 


3 
HOW ARE THE EXPENSES OF CHILDREN IN THESE SCHOOLS 
TO BE PROVIDED? 


Industrial Schools were not invented for the purpose of 
relieving parents of their natural duties and obligations. There- 
fore, if the parent, step-parent, or other person legally liable 
to maintain the child, is of sufficient ability, he or she may be 
ordered to contribute a sum not exceeding five shillings a week 
towards the maintenance of the child in the school; and the 
payment may be enforced on the complaint of the Inspector of 
Industrial Schools. The order for payment may at any time 
be varied as circumstances require ; and the Secretary of State 
has. power in his discretion to remit wholly or partially any 
payment so ordered.° 

The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury may contri- 
bute such sums as the Secretary of State may from time to 
time recommend ; but when a child is detained on the applica- 


1 Industrial Schools Amendment Act, 1894, 57 and 58 Vict. C24: 
2 29 and 30 Vict. c. 118, s. 20. 8 Jbid, sec. 25. 4 Jbid. secs. 42 and 43. 
5 29 and 30 Vict. c. 118, secs. 39 and 40. 
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tion of the parent, this contribution must not exceed two 
shillings a week. 

The Industrial Schools Act, 1866, gives the prison authority 
in England power to contribute towards the maintenance of 
inmates in Industrial Schools ;? and to contract with the 
manager of such a school for the reception and maintenance 
of children from time to time sent from the district of the 
prison authority.® 

And under the Elementary Education Act, 1870,‘ the School 
Board has the same powers of contributing money as the Prison 
Authority. 

The Guardians of the Poor may, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, contribute towards the maintenance 
of children detained on their application.® 

When a child is ordered to a certified Industrial School on 
the complaint of a School Attendance Committee, the authority 
appointing the Committee can contribute.® 

The cost of conveying the child to the school is defrayed by 
the police authorities as part of their current expenses.’ 


4. 
DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In some places Day Industrial Schools have been established 
under the Elementary Education Act, 1876.8 They provide 
industrial training, elementary education, and one or more 
meals a day, but not lodging. 

Under the above-mentioned Act and an Order in Council 
dated March 20, 1877, the following classes of children may be 
sent to Day Industrial Schools. 

A. A child apparently under fourteen who is : 

(1) begging or receiving alms, or in a street or public 
place for such a purpose ; 

(2) frequenting the company of reputed thieves ; 

(3) beyond the control of the parent. 

(4) Whose parents (the child being over five and pro- 
hibited from full time employment), after having been 
warned, have neglected to provide efficient elementary 


education. 
1 29 and 30 Vict. c. 118, s. 35. 2 Jbid. s. 12. 3 Jbid. s. 36. 
4 33 and 34 Vict. @. 75, S. 27. 5 29 and 30 Vict. c. 118, s. 37. 
6 42 and 43 Vict. c. 48, s. 4. 7 29 and 30 Vict. c. 118, s. 23. 
8 39 and 4o Vict. c. 79, s 16, and Orders in Council thereunder. 
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(5) Found wandering, or not under proper control, or in 
the company of rogues, vagabonds, disorderly persons, 
or reputed criminals. 

(6) Disobeying an attendance order under the 12th 
section of the Elementary Education Act, 1876. 

(7) A child may also be taken into a Day Industrial 
School on request of the local authority (School 
Board or Schocl Attendance Committee), and of the 
parent, and on an undertaking by the parent to pay 
not less than one shilling a week. 

B- (8) A child apparently under twelve who is charged 
with any offence punishable by imprisonment or a 
less punishment, but has not been convicted in 
England of felony, or in Scotland of theft. 

The Prison Authority and the School Board have the same 
powers in relation to Day Industrial Schools as they have in 
relation to Industrial Schools. 

Contributions from money provided by Parliament, not 
exceeding one shilling per head per week for children sent 
under an order of detention, and in other cases not exceeding 
sixpence, may be made on such conditions as a Secretary of 
State may from time to time recommend. 

When a child is sent to a Day Industrial School otherwise 
than by an Attendance order, the parent may be ordered to 
pay a sum ‘not exceeding two shillings a week, and a parent 
who is not of ability to make the required payment must apply 
to the Board of Guardians for assistance. 

A minister of the religion to which the child appears to 
belong may visit and instruct him at the school, at the times 
fixed by the regulations made by the Secretary of State. And 
it shall not be required as a condition of the child being 
admitted that he shall attend, or abstain from attending any 
Sunday School or place of worship ; or that he shall attend any 
religious observance or instruction to which his parent objects ; 
and the parent may withdraw the child on any day exclusively 
set apart for religious observance by the religious body to which 
the parent belongs. 


WILLIAM C. MAUDE. 

















Reviews. 


I.—MAYNOOTH.! 


As was remarked more than once on occasion of its recent 
centenary celebration, Maynooth occupies a position unique 
among the Seminaries of the world. There is no other that 
can claim with equal right a monopoly in the training of the 
hierarchy and priesthood of a great Catholic people ; and there 
is none that has been a main factor in the policy of a mighty 
empire. It used to be said that Peel sent one day a grant to 
Maynooth, and the next a defiance to America, and it is an 
undoubted fact that, “the great A/ma Mater of the priesthood 
of Ireland,’ as Cardinal Manning styled her, well deserves, 
whether we regard her internal or external history, the descrip- 
tion of Cardinal Newman, as “the most important ecclesiastical 
Seminary in Catholic Christendom.” 

To write the record of such an institution during a hundred 
years, from the stormy days of its infancy, and the even more 
troublous period of its growth, to the assured peace and tran- 
quillity of its riper age, is a task which might well oppress the 
historian beneath the mass of materials ready to his hand. Of 
this the colossal tome before us is sufficient proof. Bulky as it 
is—its pages from first to last are replete with matter, and so 
far from any attempt to write for writing’s sake, the Right 
Rev. Author appears rather to have sacrificed everything that 
could stand in the way of a chronicle as ample and exhaustive 
as could possibly be compiled. The result is that we have 
a history which can never be superseded in its own department, 
and for all future time those who wish to know all that is to 
be known of the first century of Maynooth, will seek it in this 
record, 


1 Maynooth College: its Centenary History. By the Most Rev. John Healy, D.D., 
LL.D., M.R.I.A., Bishop of Marca and Coadjutor Bishop of Clonfert. Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan, 1895. 4to. 770 pp. 
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Not content with the difficulties presented by the super- 
abundance of materials which he has found in what is strictly 
his own proper subject, Bishop Healy prefixes some chapters 
of great interest dealing with history of more ancient date. 
He traces, in the first place, the course of educational efforts 
and institutions in Ireland and in connection with it from the 
earliest times, through the pre-Reformation period, and under 
the penal laws, sketching in particular the fortunes of the Irish 
Seminaries beyond the seas: at Lisbon, Salamanca, Seville, 
Madrid, Louvain, Paris, and Rome. Next he deals with the 
site upon which the Royal College has happily been settled, 
and with the great family of the Geraldines, Earls of Kildare, 
to whom belonged the domain and Castle of Maynooth, and 
who, as many will be surprised to learn, established there a 
former College of Maynooth in the early years of the fatal 
sixteenth century. This, however, it must be explained, was 
a College in the medizval sense, and consisted of a Master, 
five Fellows, two clerks, and three boys, who were charged to 
pray for the good estate of the Kings of England, and of the 
Earls of Kildare. A notable race were these latter, and not 
least remarkable were those members with whom the short-lived 
College was most closely connected. Gerald More it was, the 
eight Earl and first founder, who burnt the Cathedral of Cashel 
and pleaded in excuse that he thought the Archbishop had 
been inside. He likewise hanged a mayor of Cork. His 
grandson, “ Silken Thomas,” the last of the line, is described as 
singularly good and gentle, but he hanged an Archbishop 
of Dublin. This was during his ill-fated rebellion against 
Henry VIII., which brought the family to ruin, and, of course, 
the College which depended upon it. 

The history of the Royal College itself, is told in most 
elaborate detail, from its foundation in 1795 to the present year, 
being divided into four periods: 1795—1820, 1820—1845, 1845 
—1870, and 1870—1895. During each of these are separately 
chronicled the internal and the external history of the establish- 
ment, and under the latter head we are introduced to all the 
great events and movements of which Ireland has been the 
scene for a century past, as likewise to the various statesmen 
and politicians who have figured in the same. With regard to 
the internal history we must mention that of the Dunboyne 
Establishment, and of the Lay College, which for about seven- 
teen years it was attempted to engraft upon the Theological 
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Seminary. Chapters are moreover devoted to: “The original 
staff of the College” (vi. and vii.); to its “ Early Studies” (x.) ; 
to “Some distinguished Maynooth men” (xiv.); to “ Bishops 
who have been members of the College staff” (twenty-nine being 
enumerated), (xxi.); to “Writers who were members of the 
College staff” (xxii.); to “Other distinguished Alumni of 
Maynooth ” (xxiii.) ; and to “ The Buildings.” (xxiv.) 

Each of these chapters being closely packed with facts and 
figures, it will be understood that no ordinary difficulties are 
placed in the way of a reviewer, who can neither attempt 
to epitomize matter which is already summarized to the 
utmost, nor venture arbitrarily to select samples of a record so 
various. Wecan only say that so far as our experience goes, 
this history, for the abundance and minuteness of its details, 
is unique in its character, and that its cost being quite insignifi- 
cant in comparison with its dimensions, we trust that a large 
number of readers will make themselves acquainted with its 
contents. 

The book is excellently got up, though we cannot but think 
that it should have formed two volumes, rather than one of 
nearly eight hundred pages, and weighing eleven pounds, which 
will not lie open for the reader, and demands considerable 
exertion if it is to be moved. It is profusely illustrated, the 
buildings being represented in every stage of their development, 
while eighty-three portraits, including those of Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone, preserve for posterity the features of the 
men who have most distinguished themselves in Maynooth 
history. 


2.—A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND.) 


In view of the distorted presentment of pre-Reformation 
Church history which of late years has been so industriously 
disseminated by Anglicans, the Catholic Truth Society has 
long contemplated the issue, at a popular price and in popular 
language, of a history of the Church written in some detail 
from the Catholic standpoint. As the Bishop of Clifton points 
out in his effective little Preface, “the first matter of importance 
is to get the facts accurately reported, and then we can proceed 
to draw our conclusions from them.” It is only too apparent, 


1 4 Short History of the Catholic Church in England. Wondon: Catholic Truth 
Society, 1895. xxiv. —5o2 pp. 8vo. 
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to those who look into the matter, that in the Magic Lantern 
Lectures, the Tales of the Ancient British or Saxon Church, 
the Historical Text-Books, the Epochs and the Summaries, &c., 
by which the ecclesiastical life of our forefathers is principally 
brought to the notice of a Protestant public, the facts are far 
from being accurately reported. We do not wish to charge the 
authors of these manuals with conscious and deliberate falsifi- 
cation, but they all persistently ignore certain aspects of the 
subject, certain plain truths inconvenient to their purpose, but 
forming a body of evidence far more trustworthy than the tissue 
of conjectures and inferences substituted in their place. 

The volume now published under the auspices of the Catholic 
Truth Society realizes in a satisfactory way the aim which the 
Bishop of Clifton has indicated. As he further reminds us, the 
history does not pretend to be full or exhaustive enough to be 
of much service to learned students. “It claims to be a simple, 
but as far as possible an accurate account of the history of 
Catholic Christianity in this country. Pains have been taken. 
to verify the facts recorded, to relate in some detail the more 
salient points of the story, and to bring into prominence the 
important lessons that the events teach us.” Judged from this 
standpoint, the author or authors of the volume before us may 
safely be congratulated upon their success. The narrative is. 
interesting, and without possessing any very high literary merit, 
it reads on the whole smoothly and pleasantly. Direct con- 
troversy has very wisely been avoided. The writers do not 
turn aside to controvert Mr. Freeman, or to expose Mr. Froude, 
or to pull to pieces the fictitious presentment of the early 
British and Saxon Church now so generally prevalent among 
Anglicans. None the less, the picture of the religious life of 
the country before the Reformation built up gradually in the 
pages before us, and based in all its substantial details upon 
a mass of evidence which is simply incontrovertible, can leave 
no doubt in the mind of any candid reader as to where 
continuity is really to be found. 

There must always be room in a work of this kind for a 
good deal of difference of opinion. It is probably inevitable 
that the critic should wish that more prominence had been 
given to certain topics which the author has either neglected 
or touched but lightly. In view, however, of future editions, we 
may suggest that it is a pity that more is not said of two such 
potent factors in the religious life of the country as the guild 
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system, with all its medizval developments—particularly in 
regard to the mystery-plays—and the popular preaching of the 
friars, which is barely alluded to on p. 235. Recent historians 
have dwelt so much upon the social importance of these and 
similar influences, that it would seem worth while to have shown 
how essentially Catholic these movements were. Dom Gasquet’s 
lecture on Religious Instruction in England in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries, printed in the Dudlin Review, and 
in separate form by the Catholic Truth Society itself, might 
have been appropriately referred to in this connection. So 
again we have failed to notice any sort of account of the English 
service-books, the “uses” of Sarum, York, &c. These last are 
not, we grant, matters of any particular importance, but one 
expects to find them alluded to in a history of the English 
Church, and it would perhaps have been worth while to point 
out how little these divergences from Roman usage really 
amounted to. 

Another point upon which we feel inclined to offer a 
criticism is the matter of references. Without in the least 
changing the popular character of the book, we think that 
these might have been made somewhat more abundant. As 
it is, we find inverted commas inserted without any indication 
of the author who is cited, ¢g., on p. 280, and in some other 
places we have recognized passages to be quotations, though no 
inverted commas are attached to them, ¢.g., on p. 334, where a 
few sentences are borrowed vza Father Bridgett from a letter 
of Cardinal Pole’s. Again, what can be the meaning of such a 
reference as we find attached to a quotation on p. 383, “ MSS. 
Ed. VI. vol. v. 1548”? 

Finally, we think that the writer has not always sufficiently 
resisted the temptation to embellish his narrative with legendary 
matter of somewhat doubtful authenticity. Thus on p. 5 we are 
supplied with a good deal of information about the martyrdom 
of St. Alban, without anything to indicate that the details in 
question are less trustworthy than those, say, of the martyrdom 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. And, on p. 334, the story is told 
of Anne Boleyn venting her spite upon the severed head of 
Blessed John Fisher, although Father Bridgett says of it: 
“Mr. Lewis contends that this story is altogether improbable 
and incredible, and, as it is not confirmed from any other 
source, I have no desire to contest his view.” It is true that 
the account is guardedly introduced in the volume before us 
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with the words, “It is said that Anne Boleyn,” &c., but when 
there are so many interesting episodes of unquestionable 
authenticity for which room cannot be found, we cannot see 
the use of burdening the pages of a handbook like this with 
legendary details which at best are doubtful. However, these 
are all small blemishes, and detract but little from the merit of 
a work whose utility is in other respects conspicuous. 


° 3.—CONCLAVES|! 


If we are late in noticing Le Conclave, it is not through any 
failure to appreciate a really useful and interesting book. 
Lucius Lector, as the author has chosen to designate himself, 
truly remarks that no satisfactory work on Conclaves has yet 
beeri written. There are indeed writers who have dealt with 
the subject from its purely ceremonial side, and others who have 
dealt with the legislation concerning it. But there are other 
aspects besides these, and there is an important aspect including 
all the rest, that of the progressive development by which the 
method of Papal elections has grown from simple beginnings to 
its present system of Conclaves. It is this last-mentioned aspect 
with which the volume before us is engaged. The author has 
rightly thought that interest would be taken in an account 
of these developments indicating the relation between the 
successive provisions for Papal elections and the events and 
facts which gave rise to them. 

Originally elections to the Papacy were conducted on the 
same principle as elections to other sees. The clergy and laity 
concurred together in the choice, the respective rights of the 
two orders not being defined. But as time went on the need 
of delimitation was urgently felt, for it was found that the 
choice of the clergy need not be that of the laity, and the latter 
particularly was prone to support its wishes by appeals to 
violence. Then there was the question who should represent the 
clergy, and who the laity, and when numbers grew to dimensions 
undesirable in an electoral body, this also became a matter which, 
unless wisely dealt with, could lead to most serious scandals. 
Again, when the laity came to be represented by temporal 
rulers who held the power in their hands, and could, if displeased, 


1 Ze Conclave. Origines, Histoire, Organisation, Legislation Ancienne et 
Moderne. Par Lucius Lector. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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render the government of the Church almost impossible, the 
delicate problem presented itself of conciliating their good- 
will by allowing them a recognized function in regard to the 
election, whilst at the same time preserving to the electors a 
liberty so essential to the discharge of their high responsibility. 
As time ran on other serious difficulties came more and more 
into prominence. Electors, though Bishops and Cardinals, 
could fall under the influence of unworthy motives, and could 
convert a trust of supreme importance to the Church into an 
instrument of worldly ambition. New and _ skilfully devised 
prescriptions then became necessary to check, as far as was 
possible, so great an evil. Then, too, there was the occasional 
need of departing in some degree from a method which was 
best in itself, in order to meet and cope with dangers threatening 
in times of war and revolution. 

These various difficulties are such as of their own nature 
might disturb elections to other sees besides the Papacy, but 
the danger in the case of the Papacy was far greater. The 
Papacy, just because of its sublime prerogatives, has always 
been a special object of attack; and, on the other hand, the 
Papacy, in the hour of an election, is far more defenceless than 
any other see in the Church. If evils, scandals, informalities, 
should insinuate themselves into the process of appointment to 
another see, the Pope can always be recurred to, to determine 
what must be done, and to impart validity to what would 
otherwise be without juridical effect. But when the Papacy is 
vacant, there is no supreme lawgiver to intervene and correct 
the evils. 

For an account of the various laws made and expedients 
resorted to with the object of coping with these difficulties, the 
work before us must be consulted, and if any one will consult 
it, we can assure him that he will be well rewarded. Purity of 
aim and practical wisdom have so manifestly, so strikingly, and 
so consistently inspired the course of all this electoral legislation, 
that it is hard for one who reflects upon its history not to 
discern there the traces of a Divine guidance. 

Two points from among others we may single out as likely 
to be of special interest, the history of the Veto accorded to 
the Kings of Spain and France, and to the German Emperor, 
and the legislation whereby Pius IX. provided against attempts 
to interfere in the election of his successor. A recognized right 
of Veto was not formally granted till the middle of the 
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eighteenth century, and it was granted then rather as a means 
of checking than of sanctioning royal interference. Philip II. of 
Spain, in view of the extent of his dominions, persuaded himself 
that he was justified in imposing his own nominees on the 
Conclaves. He did not confine his interference to demands for 
the exclusion of such candidates as might be thought prejudiced 
against Spain. He even went so far as to require that the selec- 
tion should be made out of the few names (sometimes not more 
than six or seven) which he indicated. This was a grave outrage, 
which, however, it was almost a necessity to bear, and fortu- 
nately the persons recommended by Philip were in themselves 
sufficiently fit, as the names of St. Pius V. and Gregory XIII. 
testify. In time, with the growing power of France, the 
evils of Spanish domination were checked by a rivalry which 
neutralized the custom, and eventually the difficulty was practi- 
cally surmounted by allowing each of the three great Catholic 
Powers a recognized right to exclude one person, but only one. 
It is worthy of notice, however, that this right is not one which 
if disregarded would impair the validity of an election. 

Pius IX. had the gravest reasons for fearing lest a deliberate 
attempt should be made by the enemies of the Church to strike 
it a fatal blow through interference with the coming Conclave. 
There were even ominous declarations from various quarters 
that it would be necessary for the Governments to see that the 
election was properly conducted, and in 1874 an influential 
German paper endeavoured to prepare the way by publishing 
a spurious Bull, of a character to excite prejudice, which it 
impudently pretended to have obtained by a piece of good 
luck from a Roman official. There were, however, four genuine 
Bulls which had been prepared by the Pope to be communicated 
to the Cardinals after his decease. Along with other provisions, 
these empowered them to determine on the expediency of holding 
the Conclave out of Rome, and even out of Italy, or of trans- 
ferring it from Rome to some non-Italian city, if, after being 
commenced at Rome, its proceedings should be interrupted. 

It would not be right to conclude this notice without calling 
attention to the many very interesting illustrations, ancient and 
modern, with which the author has enriched his book. Special 
interest will be found in four plans of the Vatican, showing the 
arrangements made at four different Conclaves for the accommo- 
dation of the electors and their attendants. 
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4.—A MODERN JESUIT MISSION.! 


From the time of its foundation down to the present day, 
the Society of Jesus has considered missionary work as one of 
the most important objects of its existence. St. Ignatius himself 
set the example. If he devoted considerable time and thought 
to the foundation and organization of Colleges for the education 
of youth, he was equally zealous in encouraging his sons to 
carry the Word of God to distant countries, and upon the Indian 
missions he bestowed his best - beloved disciple, St. Francis 
Xavier. Since then the annals of the Society present to us 
the history of thousands of brave and holy missionaries; in 
particular, the recollection of the Jesuit apostles of Japan and 
of the Jesuit legislators of Paraguay, is familiar to every student 
of Church history. 

The book before us, by an able French Jesuit, Father Paul 
Mury, presents a comparatively unknown episode of apostleship 
in modern times. It treats of missionary work bravely under- 
taken and admirably carried out by the Fathers of the French 
Province of the Society among the convicts of Guiana, a work 
fraught with many difficulties and trials, which the modern 
apostles endured with a devotion worthy of their predecessors, 
the Jesuits of the seventeenth century, who, before the sup- 
pression of the Society, had evangelized the Indian tribes of 
Guiana. 

In 1852, Prince Louis Napoleon, at that time President of 
the French Republic, decided to remove to the colony of 
Guiana a portion of the convicts who filled the dagves of Brest, 
Rochefort, and Toulon. The Minister of the Marine, Monsieur 
Ducos, an intelligent and good man, was appointed to organize 
the departure of the convicts, and, being anxious to provide for 
their moral and religious welfare, he appealed to several Reli- 
gious Congregations to help him in his undertaking. None of the 
Congregations were able to grant his request, and take the post 
of chaplains to the new colonists. It was then that the Jesuits 
of the French Province spontaneously offered their services, 
which were gladly accepted by the Government. In April, 
1852, the first convoy of prisoners left Brest, accompanied by 
five members of the Society, three Fathers and two lay-brothers. 

1 Les Jésuites a Cayenne: Uistoire d’une Mission de 22 ans dans les pénitenciers 
de la Guyane. Par le P. Paul Mury, S.J. Paris: V. Retaux et Fils, 82, Rue 
3onaparte, 1895. 
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Others followed, and from the outset the missionaries succeeded 
in winning the respect and often the affection of the poor souls 
confided to their care. Pere Paul Mury tells the story of their 
apostleship simply and well; we must leave our readers to 
follow, under his guidance, the various fortunes of the Mission 
of Guiana during twenty-two years. The devoted apostles 
encountered many trials, difficulties, disappointments, and 
dangers. The climate of Guiana was extremely unhealthy, 
and they suffered grievously from its baneful influence. Occa- 
sionally they had much to suffer, too, from the ill-will, jealousy, 
or irreligious spirit of the Government officials, who, instead 
of supporting their influence, paralyzed their efforts. 

Most touching are the descriptions given of the loving 
devotion of the missionaries to their self-imposed task, especially 
in moments of greater difficulty and distress. Thus, in 1855, 
when a terrible epidemic of yellow fever broke out in Guiana, 
they were heroic in their devotion to their unhappy flock. As 
often happens, the fearful scourge proved itself in many cases 
a heavenly messenger, and numbers of hardened souls were 
brought to repentance by the approach of death. At a peni- 
tentiary called Het la Mere, the Jesuit chaplain, Father Ringot, 
dangerously ill himself, and unable to walk, had himself carried 
to the bedside of his dying penitents. One of the doctors 
having remonstrated with him on his imprudence, “I cannot 
resign myself to let a single one of my children die without 
the sacraments—I will go on to the end,” was his reply. 

At Ste. Marie, another settlement, Father Alet, one of the 
missionaries, died at his post. He was singularly tender- 
hearted, and deeply attached to his poor penitents. , Shortly 
before his death he wrote to his Superior: “If duty and 
obedience did not keep me here, I should never have courage 
to witness all that goes on. But I know that I am doing God’s 
will, and I have the hope of saving a few souls.” He goes on 
to relate how a young convict, trembling with fever, so weak 
that he could hardly walk, had just knocked at the door of his 
cell, and how, after making his confession, the poor young 
fellow had exclaimed, “ Now I am indeed happy! nothing can 
equal my happiness!” 

In the space of a few months, seven Jesuits had died at 
their post. “You have indeed been sorely tried,” said a 
Government official to one of the surviving Fathers. “It is 
for this reason,” he answered, “that we love our mission more 
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and more. We should, every one of us, be happy to die for the 
success of such an undertaking.” 

Towards 1856, the epidemic gradually disappeared ; it had 
carried off seven Fathers, three lay-brothers, and seven nuns ; 
one of these, Sister Casimir, breathed her last while singing 
the Magnificat. 

The Governor of the colony, Admiral Baudin, rendered a 
public homage to the devotion of the missionaries during this 
time of trial. He lost no opportunity of proving his esteem 
for their character, and his strong sense of the services they 
rendered to the cause of morality and civilization, and the 
period during which he ruled the colony seems to have been 
its golden age. 

Owing in great measure to his example and influence, a 
religious spirit gradually pervaded the different settlements, 
and the Fathers, to whom he gave full liberty to organize their 
ceremonies and functions, write joyfully home that “the attitude 
of their parishioners is perfect.” At |’ ile Royale, the procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament took place in great pomp in 1857. 
On Good Friday, at the request of the chaplain, Father Ringot, 
the commander of one of the penitentiaries ordered all punish- 
ments to be remitted, and the prisoners condemned to irons to 
be delivered. 

These periods of liberty and peace, during which the apostles 
of Guiana were largely rewarded for their devotion, were, alas, 
not of long duration; as a rule, the missionaries were far from 
finding among the Government officials the support and 
encouragement they had a right to expect. 

It often happened also that the hardships they had to suffer, 
the unhealthiness of the climate, or else the excessive severity 
of certain officials, produced fits of despair among the convicts ; 
some tried to escape and were killed, others committed suicide, 
and the poor chaplain, who witnessed the ruin of the souls he 
longed to save, was broken-hearted. 

Before closing Pére Mury’s interesting and touching history, 
we must mention the foundation of the colony of Maroni. Its 
commander, Monsieur Mélinon, was, like Admiral Baudin, 
convinced that in order to amend the convicts, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to make them religious. He established the 
settlement of Maroni on a Christian footing, taught his prisoners 
the value of labour, and allowed the chaplain full liberty of 
action. The excellent results that followed proved, to all 
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unprejudiced minds, that his method was the best and safest. 
The chaplain of St. Laurent, the model penitentiary of Maroni, 
was Father Jardinicr, who made himself the friend, secretary, 
and confidant of his parishioners. On certain days, he used 
to give out publicly: “To-morrow is the feast of St. Louis 
or St. Peter,” as the case might be. “I invite all the colonists 
who bear his name to come to the Mass which I shall say in 
order to wish them a happy feast.” These invitations were 
eagerly responded to. 

It. is sad to notice that even in the flourishing colony of 
Maroni, the Jesuits and their friend, Monsieur Mélinon, had to 
struggle against the opposition and attacks of the Freemasons, 
many of whom held important Government offices. 

Pére Mury’s book brings us down to the 11th of February, 
1873, at which time the French Jesuits gave up the mission of 
Guiana, which was taken by the Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 
On its inhospitable shores, where so many deeds of heroism 
had been performed, so many souls saved and sent to Heaven, 
they left the graves of seventeen members of the Society, who 
in the space of twenty-two years had laid down their lives in 
the service of their convict children. 

These figures, so eloquent in their simplicity, bear testimony 
to the spirit of self-sacrifice with which the French Jesuits 
carried out their difficult task, and Pere Mury has done good 
service to the Catholic world by bringing before it, in his 
singularly interesting volume, these almost unknown records of 


courage and devotion. 


§.—THE HISTORICAL POSITION OF THE JEws.! 


The task of determining and setting forth (within the 
compass of some four hundred pages), with perfect clearness 
and a correct sense of proportion, the exact position of the 
Jewish nation in the history of the world, is a task of more 
than common difficulty. It requires not merely literary gifts 
of no mean order, with learning, research, and erudition, but 
the faculty of comprehension, of perception, of selection, the 
power of marshalling facts, the talent to judge and allot to each 
its proper place and importance, the art to arrange in chrono- 


1 The Jewish Race in Ancient and Roman History, From the Eleventh Revised 
Edition of A. Rendu, LI.D. Translated by Theresa Crook. Lcndon: Buras and 
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logical sequence the events of each period dealt with, and of so 
ordering the presentation of such periods as to make them 
facile of study, either separately, or in conjunction with all or 
any of the others. This M. Rendu has attempted to do in the 
volume immediately under notice; and thus to supply a work 
the want of which has long been felt. 

The scheme which he has adopted is that of recording in 
three parts—first, the history of the Jews; secondly, ancient 
history, properly so called, embracing, in three books, accounts 
of the origin, progress, and collapse of Egypt, Carthage, Asia in 
general to the time of Cyrus, the Persian Empire, Pheenicia, 
Syria, and Greece ; thirdly, the history of Rome, also in three 
books, dealing respectively with the Monarchy, the Republic, 
and the Empire, the latter of course embracing a history of 
the Church as far as the barbarian invasion and the fall of 
the Western Empire in the fifth century. The whole work is 
arranged in paragraphs of convenient lengths, and the inter- 
relation of events is indicated by a reference to the preceding 
or succeeding paragraphs by means of simply inserting the 
number of such paragraphs in the text. This plan is entirely 
commendable, and a careful perusal of the whole volume seems 
to show the accuracy and pains with which it has been 
carried out. 

The history of the Jews is told first, and consists of a 
summary of Biblical records, supplemented by those so thought- 
fully supplied by Josephus. In the second part, the histories 
of all those nations destined eventually to form part of the 
much-embracing Roman Empire are separately dealt with, in a 
manner marked by brilliant and masterly succinctness. The 
third part is occupied in tracing the paths by which Rome 
grew to be the mistress of the world, and in demonstrating how 
this vast pagan Power was eventually brought to its knees 
before the Cross of Christ, and all that was of worth in its 
composition saved from utter destruction by the Catholic 
Church on the final invasion of the barbarians. 

To say that this scheme has been realized in the most 
satisfactory manner by M. Rendu is to say a great deal, but 
scarcely too much. In any attempt to deal briefly and popularly 
with so vast a subject it was inevitable that some errors should 
creep in. Even in the eleventh revised edition there remain a 
few, although none of any importance. Some trifling misprints 
(“ Africa” for “ Attica,” p. 170, “ Triers” for “ Trier,” p. 383) may 
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yet be found. One or two little faults of style are probably 
to be referred to the process of translation, although on the 
whole there is no fault to find with Mrs. Crook’s share of the 
work. The geographical details supplied in footnotes will be 
found very useful. 

M. Rendu has learnt the true lessons of history—the only 
lessons which can make historical study of much value. He 
does not profess to be didactic. In merely secular matters he is 
content to record, without seeking to bias or sway his readers. 
But the whole aim and scope of his work is to exhibit the 
ancient world as it existed prior to the coming of our Lord, 
and to trace the change which the spread of Christianity worked 
in the world during the four succeeding centuries. This is 
accomplished for the most part in the fourth and sixth chapters 
of the third book in the last part. The spirit actuating M. Rendu 
is entirely Christian and Catholic; his judicious appreciation of 
Marcus Aurelius comes opportunely to counteract the vapour- 
ings of those moderns who would have us believe that this 
philosopher and persecutor of the Christians is practically 
Christian in his teachings. Nor does he omit to point out 
(p. 194) that the Jews “allied themselves with the idolaters ;” 
that “it was they who, for the greater part of the time, displayed 
the greatest animosity towards the followers of Jesus Christ.” 
It has been the same ever since, and it is the same to-day, when 
the Jews have allied themselves with the Freemasons with one 
only purpose, that of combating, persecuting, and if possible 
overthrowing, Christianity. Considerable space is devoted to 
an account of the Arian heresy, M. Rendu’s comment on which, 
when he describes the quarrels of the Arians among themselves, 
is worth quoting: “Truth alone remains in unity, and error 
cannot rest long in accord with itself” A truism that might 
well give cause of reflection to latter-day philosophers and 
soi-disant theologians. 

That he rightly appreciates the significance of the Church’s 
position in the world, and its relation to things mundane, 
may be seen by the paragraph that concludes his chapters on 
the “ Constitution of the Church.” 



















The Church advances across the path of centuries, firm, immovable, 
in the midst of revolutions, of disorders in the universe. Emperors 
and kings fall from their thrones, human dignities lose their brilliancy, 
ranks become confounded, the order of society is troubled ; and, never- 
theless, the great Community of Christians rests as one family on the 
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bosom of the Catholic Church. Amongst nations, to a fallen dynasty 
succeeds another dynasty ; Roman power will crumble away to give 
place to the rule of barbarians ; Rome herself will become the prey of 
usurpers and strangers ; and during all the tumult of human things, the 
Church, as the ark on the diluvian waves, rests secure, and surrounded 
by the respect and submission of the faithful. Surely, there is no 
spectacle more marvellous in this world than the indestructibility of the 
Divine work, in the midst of the ruin of human things—than that 
invariable regularity in the midst of all the disorders of society and the 
overthrow of empires. 


Enough has been said to show the utility of this volume 
from several points of view. In order to render it more perfect, 
the excellent system of cross-references before mentioned is 
supplemented by a copious and reliable Index. 


6.—A SEQUENCE OF SONNETS.! 

A volume of verse, introduced to the world by Mr. William 
Rosetti, of necessity challenges attention, and the more so when 
the introduction is of such a nature as in the present instance. 
Mr. Rosetti tells us that the reputation of Mrs. Webster rests 
securely upon several volumes of verse, including four dramas, 
and that one of these dramas, 7he Sentence, is, in his opinion, 
“the one supreme thing,” by which he means that whereas the 
palm by common consent at present lies between two poetesses, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Christina Georgina Rosetti, 
and though testimony to this effect is so open and manifest as 
to compel recognition even on the part of a brother, yet for his. 
part he must consider The Sentence “the one supreme thing 
amid the work of a// British poetesses.” 

This being so, we cannot be wrong in taking the sonnets. 
before us as a fair and favourable specimen of the poetry of the: 
day, for to them in particular does he likewise award high, 
praise, since the author stands “ pre-eminent as a poetess,” and 
“nothing certainly could be more genuine than these sonnets.” 
If, therefore, we venture to criticize, it is not an unfair example 
which we select for the purpose. 


1 Mother and Daughter. An uncompleted Sonnet-Sequence. By the late: 
Augusta Webster. With an Introductory Note by William Michael Rosetti; to 
which were added Seven (her only other) Sonnets. London: Macmillan and Co., 
1895. Price half-a-crown, net. 
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And, truth to tell, the points which suggest themselves are 
mainly in the way of criticism. That there is beauty in these 
verses, and very considerable beauty too, we are not going to 
deny, but, as seems to us, here, as in other branches of art, it 
appears to be the main object of the modern school to render 
beauty as little beautiful as possible, by making of some other 
object than that which is natural to the art in question, the 
main aim and goal of the artist’s endeavours. 

This seems to be illustrated in the verses before us firstly by 
the choice of a theme. “A mother,” says Mr. Rosetti, “is 
expressing her love for her daughter—her reminiscences, 
anxieties, and hopeful anticipations,” and, he adds, that this 
theme is so beautiful and natural as to make it a little surprising 
that the writer should not have been forestalled. Twenty-seven 
sonnets are devoted to this topic, but this appears to us far more 
than it is calculated to endure. It is true that Shakespeare 
devoted more to “W. H.’—but then he was Shakespeare. 
Wordsworth likewise celebrated in like fashion an insignificant 
north-country river, to most men very commonplace; but to 
him it was invested with the glamour of youthful memories, and 
he used its stream as a silver thread on which to string a 
poet’s fancies, born in solitude, and inspired by his imagination, 
concerning nature, the tranquil life, rural happiness, and the 
thoughts of vanished years. 

In the present instance we have a theme vastly more 
difficult than either of these. It is a most natural and familiar 
phenomenon that a child should seem a paragon to her mother, 
that all her infantile words and acts should be invested with 
importance, and her future with rosy hope. Just for this very 
reason, those who listen to a mother’s story are prepared to 
discount her fervour and to be unimpressionable amid her 
warmest eculogies. Therefore, for success in such an enterprise as 
this, we require not only a poet who can transfigure a somewhat 
common-place theme, but one who can overpower and disarm 
inevitable criticisms. Whether Mrs. Webster be such a poet we 
must beg leave to doubt. She is satisfied with relating, no 
doubt in melodious words, very ordinary experiences and 
episodes, and joining to them reflections which are not extra- 
ordinary. We will cite the fifth sonnet of the series, which in 
several respects appears well suited as a sample. 


Last night the broad blue lightnings flamed the sky ; 
We watched, our breaths caught as each burst its way, 














Oh, lily face upon the whiteness blent ! 

How calm she lay in her unconscious grace ! 
A peal crashed on the silence ere we went ; 

She stirred in sleep, a little changed her place, 

“ Mother,” she breathed, a smile grew on her face ; 
“‘ Mother,” my darling breathed, and slept content. 


That such an incident, obviously one that actually occurred, 
should impress itself upon a mother’s heart is natural; that it 
is a suitable subject for a poem meant for any eye beyond the 
family circle we cannot think. 

After the question of matter, comes that of form. The 
sonnet is of all verse the most artificial, and unless its self-forged 
fetters, “the prison unto which we doom ourselves,” be rigidly 
respected, it loses its peculiar charm. But our author admits 
many forced rhythms, and, besides these, many colloquial 
abbreviations which, even in prose, or in verse of a light and 
less dignified character, would be felt to be an offence. For 


instance: 


Child, I’d needs love thy beauty strangerwise, 


or: 


And, whatso’er’s her mirth, needs me to know, 


or again: 


The other’s singing’s only rich, or clear. 


To our mind, this sort of thing is as inadmissible in a sonnet, 
as would be analogous licences in an Alcaic stanza. Neither do 
we conceive this point to be of trifling importance, in view of 
the undoubted tendency of our modern bards to neglect those 
niceties of form and structure which the older race were content 
to observe, and in fidelity to which they found no small part of 


their power. 


The same is to be said of diction. Here, again, we find in 
almost every sonnet a lapse into phraseology which would 
stand perfectly well in prose, and to such lapses we find it 
impossible to become reconciled. We leave the reader to find 
examples of what we mean in our quotations. 

On the whole, therefore, while quite ready to recognize 
considerable merit in Mrs. Webster’s verse, we are of opinion 


And through its fire out-leaped the sharp white ray, 
And sudden dark re-closed when it went by ; 
But she that where we are will needs be nigh, 

Had tired with hunting orchids half the day, 

Her father thought she called us ; he and I 
Half anxious reached the bed-room where she lay. | 
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either that its importance has been exaggerated, or that the 
effect of modern canons of taste has been to lower the standard 
of poetic merit. We will attempt at once to sustain such a 
judgment, and to do justice to her muse, by citing what seems 
a fair example of that muse at her best. (Sonnet xviii.) 


’Tis hard that the full summer of our round 
Is but the turn where winter’s sign-post’s writ ; 
That to have reached the best is leaving it ; 
That final loss bears date from having found. 
So some proud vessel in a narrow sound 
Sails at high water with the fair wind fit, 
And lo! the ebb along the sandy spit, 
Lower and lower till she jars aground. 
Tis hard. We are young still but more content ; 
’Tis our ripe flush, the heyday of our prime ; 
We learn full breath, how rich of air we are! 
° But suddenly we note a touch of time, 
A little fleck that scarcely seems to mar ; 
And we know then that some time since youth went. 


7,—EUTROPIUS.! 

English schoolboys who are apt to consider the representa- 
tion of a play of Sophocles or Euripides in the original as 
something beyond their powers, must surely blush to think that 
their trans-Atlantic cousins do not hesitate to make their own 
Greek play before acting it. The “Class of ’96” at the College 
of Worcester, Mass., wishing to signalize their corporate life, 
devised this expedient, basing their drama on the famous 
incident of the fall of the Consul Eutropius and the interference 
of St. John Chrysostom on his behalf. Now, desiring to leave 
behind them “a class souvenir, to reflect back in after-life those 
golden moments of college life of which the poet sings,” they 
have issued a summary argument of the plot, together with 
portraits of the members of the Class, and a piece of English 
verse from the pen of each. 

We could wish that according to their original project they 
had given us the Greek text of the drama, which would 
undoubtedly have afforded a most interesting study. It is 
tantalizing to be told that “it was no little surprise to most of 


1 Analysis of the Eutropius. A Greek Drama. Presented by the Class of 
Ninety-Six. Holy Cross College (Worcester, Mass.), June 20, 1895. 
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us, to hear ourselves speaking Greek with the ease and natural- 
ness of the mother-tongue,” but to be denied any information 
as to the structure of the piece beyond the statement, that “the 
vocabulary and idioms were, as far as possible, taken from the 
Greek dramas we were studying.” We trust that on another 
occasion no material difficulties will be allowed to stand in the 
way of such a record, the only one that can be at all adequate 
or satisfactory in regard of so very remarkable an achievement. 


8.—ALICE SHERWIN.! 


There would appear to be a class of readers who prefer 
history when presented in the guise of fiction, and to such this 
tale will undoubtedly be a boon. It deals with the most critical 
period of our national life, when, hardly realizing what was 
happening, the English people were torn from the unity of 
Christ’s Church by the masterful tyrant whom Mr. Froude 
delighted to honour. As to the execution of the work its 
chief merit is identical with its chief defect—it is too historical 
for what does not profess to be absolute history. The characters 
whom we meet throughout the course of the story, are familiar 
to the student in the records of real life, and the principal 
scenes in which they are made to figure, are to be found 
depicted with almost the same detail in the chronicles and 
biographies on which we depend for history. Thus, the story 
begins with an account of the great May-day riot against 
foreigners, in 1517, and in the pages of Hall and Stow we 
find each and every circumstance related by the story-teller, 
who merely adds such particulars as are the monopoly of his 
craft, concerning the feelings and motives which animated 
those engaged, or describes their gait, carriage, and appearance 
in the fashion which the readers of fiction have a right to 
expect. So again, to take conspicuous examples, the martyrdom 
of the Fathers of the Charterhouse, the fall and death of Wolsey, 
the fate of Fisher and More, are related in almost the very 
words of the original authorities who have written concerning 
them, with just so much embellishment as is required to convert 
a simple narrative into the similitude of a romance. Of More 
in particular we have a long account, which differs from that 


1 Alice Sherwin. A Tale of the days of Henry VIII. By C.J. M. London; 
Burns and Oates. 399 pp. 
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of Roper, Harpsfield, and others, only in telling us how the 
hostile witnesses turned pale, or did not venture to look their 
victim in the face, or how the judges nerved themselves to 
secure a conviction by thinking of their master’s fury ; while 
the whole is linked together by the story of the young lady 
who gives her name to the book, but for whose adventures 
the pages of history may be searched in vain. 

As we have intimated, it may be necessary for some readers 
to have the pill thus sugared, but for our own part, we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the process, and if it be one of the results 
of modern education to produce a craving for history thus 
medicated, it seems a strange commentary upon the assurances 
we so constantly hear concerning the immense advantages 
which the spread of education inevitably brings. 


Literary Record. 


_——— 


IL—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE portraits of the English Martyrs! are not unknown to 
the English Catholic public. Several have been published by 
Brother Foley and others. Father Pollen tells us in his Intro- 
duction that a fairly large collection was made “by the zeal of 
the late Father John Morris and of the nuns at Lanherne.” The 
present album presents a selection of these pictures in a cheaper 
form than the public have yet had offered to them. The “get 
up” is neat, and the book is unmistakably interesting and out 
of the common. Father Pollen in his useful letterpress has 
perhaps in one respect not appreciated the value of the pictures 
as portraits. If the Jesuit Fathers in Rome had up till the time 
of Pope Urban VIII. the right to place portraits of their 
martyrs in their churches immediately after their executions, 
then the “paintings at the Gest” must surely be the identical 
pictures so exhibited. They were therefore not painted by a 
subsequent generation, as he seems to think, but were strictly 
subcontemporary. 

The name of Katherine Tynan on the title-page sufficiently 


1 Portraits of English Martyrs of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Art 
and Book Co., 1895. 
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guarantees the quality of the wares presented by the Catholic 
Truth Society in a form which is, we think, new to them, with 
the long narrow pages of the Pseudonym Library. What is the 
land of which she tells we are sufficiently advertised by the pale 
green tint of the wrapper, plenteously besprent with sprays and 
leaves of shamrock. The eight papers? collected within originally 
appeared in as many different journals, ranging between such 
extreme types as the ational Observer and the Catholic Fire- 
side, and it is inevitable that they should bear intrinsic evidence 
of such diversity. They agree in all being, not so much stories, 
as pictures, or rather sketches of life and character, which if they 
do not point any obvious moral, nor tell any very striking tale, 
have about them a simple grace and charm, harmonizing per- 
fectly with the kindly and Christian characters to whom they 
introduce us. 

Mr. Kegan Paul's short biography of St. Anthony of Padua? 
gives a succinct account of the facts of this Saint's life, as known 
to us. What, however, will probably be found to constitute its 
special interest are the pithy and pregnant remarks wherein 
as an introduction to the marvels related of this pre-eminent 
wonder-worker, the question of extraordinary spiritual gifts, and 
in particular of miracles, is discussed. These remarks, brief as 
they are, being evidently the fruit of much and careful thought 
are well worthy of careful attention, and should form a whole- 
some corrective to the tendency observable in sundry quarters 
towards an abandonment of whatever, savouring of the super- 
natural, is viewed with hostility by modern philosophy, and 
especially by “science.” We must, however, confess our 
preference for the traditional English form of the Saint's 
name, Anthony, although etymologically indefensible, reserving 
that adopted in this work for the rival of Augustus and 
murderer of Cicero. 

These Legends and Stories of the Holy Child Jesus* purport 
to be drawn “from many lands;” but we are bound to say 
that if this be so very few of them bear the stamp of having 
originated in the countries of which they are supposed to be 
representative. At any rate, this “compiler” has omitted to 

1 The Land of Mist and Mountain, By Katherine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson). 
Catholic Truth Society. 197 pp. 

2 S§t. Antony of Padua. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. London: Catholic Truth 
Society. One Penny. 

3 Legends and Stories of the Holy Child Jesus fron many lands. Coliected by 
A. Fowler Lutz. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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indicate the sources from which he has chosen to draw them. 
Of course some of them, notably the “Vision of St.John of 
God” and “The Holy Men,” are legends taken from obvious 
sources. The rest might have been all written by one man 
at one date: although, despite some few anachronisms, it is 
fair to state that a convincing amount of local colour is imparted 
to each. Every country in Europe has its separate story ; nor 
are China, South America—nor, of course, England and Ireland 
—forgotten. There is one motive common to them all: the 
illustration of childish faith in the Holy Infancy, and its exceed- 
ing great reward. Most of the stories, too, are told of Christmas- 
tide: their appropriate season. Not a few are very touching ; 
such, for instance, as “Art Thou there, my Jesus?” “Il Santo 
Bambino dell’ Ara Ceeli,”’ and “The Bell of the Mountain 
Chapel.” Although some few fall short of the level reached 
by the majority, all are good; and their variety, ranging as 
they do from legends to tales of quite modern life, serves to 
enhance the value of the daintily-bound volume which contains 
them. Special mention should perhaps be made of the charming 
allegory, under the heading, “Greece,” entitled “The Desired 
Haven.” After all, this is no scholar’s book, but one fitted to 
please and to instruct in the way of faith those little ones of 
whom the Holy Child is the especial Patron. And viewed so, ~ 
it merits cordial commendation. 

The story of Clarence Belmont is that of an American 
school-boy (who is somewhat.of a model that few school-boys 
will care to imitate), of his father and brother and school-boy 
friends; and of his progress from school to a seat in the 
National Assembly. It is written in a very homely style, and 
is full of excellent modern tags and didactic instances. And 
its moral tone is, of course, quite unimpeachable. Whether 
American Catholic youths are likely to peruse it with avidity 
or not, we have no means of judging. But we can hardly 
recommend it for the perusal of English boys, lest their carefully 
instilled notions as to the accepted rules of composition and 
orthography, not to mention good taste, be ruthlessly cast from 
the pedestal:on which their teachers have laboured to place 
them. There is a thought too much about “honor” in the 
tale; and a great deal too much about “colors,” “parlors,” 
“odors,” and other singular American productions at whose 

1 Clarence Belmont ; or, A Lad of Honor. By Rev. W.J. Leahy. Philadelphia : 
Kilner and Co, 
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nature one may but vaguely guess: not to speak of countless 
distasteful Americanisms and slang phrases. Altogether we 
are unable to welcome its appearance on this side the Atlantic 
with anything approaching enthusiasm. 





IlL—MAGAZINES. 


In the American Ecclesiastical Review Father T. Hughes, 
S.J., discourses pleasantly and instructively on the science of 
education, under the title Pedogogica. Few of those who talk 
so fluently on this topic have given to it so much study as 
this careful writer, who by no means subscribes to the oft- 
reiterated assertion that we are in this respect better men than 
our ancestors. 

Contents of Foreign Magazines : 

The ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (July 15, 1895.) 

Studies of Papal History in Gaul and Germany. Father 
Lapitre, S.J. The New Elements, Argon and Helium. 
Father de Joannts, S.J. The Situation of the Pope. II. 
Father Prélot, S.J. Louis de Bourbon, grandson of the 
great Condé. Father Chérot, S.J. China (concluded). 
Father Gaillard, S.J. Theological Bulletin. Miscellanies 
and Reviews. Chronicle. 

The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (July 6, 1895.) 

Genius. The Pelasgic Hittites. The Spiritual Power of the 
Popes. Animal Actions and Instincts. Ricordo Materno 
(a Tale). Review (Works of St. Francis of Sales). Biblio- 
graphy. Chronicle. 

(July 15, 1895.) 

The Papal Rescript to the Copts. Man’s Rights in respect 
of his own life. Freemasonry and Diablerie. The Catholic 
Revival in Portugal. Ricordo Materno (a Tale). Reviews. 
Archeology. Chronicle. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (July, 1895.) 

Anglican Orders. Father Lehmkuhl, S.J. The Obligations 
and Limitations of Property. Father Pesch, SJ. The 
Legend of Iran. Father Baumgartner, SJ. Art in the 
Bible and the Early Church. Father Fonck, SJ. From 
the Kerner Archives. Father Kreiten, S.J. Reviews 
(Social England, Vols. I.—III. Father Zimmermana, S./.). 
Notices. Miscellany. 
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DER KATHOLIK. (July.) 
Is Moral Philosophy an Experimental Science? Dr. Mausbach. 


The Aim, Nature, and Essence of Church Song. G. Weder. 
German Catholics and the Foreign Missions. Dr. Belles- 
heim. Notes on the History of the Papacy in the 
Fifteenth Century. Joseph Danko of Presburg. Reviews 
and Notes. , 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (July.) 
St. Francis of Sales’ Treatise on the Love of God. Ph. Gounel. 
_ Paul Bourget’s “Outre-Mer.” Addé Delfour. M. Taine 
and Public Instruction in the Nineteenth Century. 
E. Allain. Recent Oriental Studies. Dr. A. Lepitre. 
Continuation of Articles by P. Belon and F. Allain. 
Reviews, &c. 


LA QUINZAINE. (July 1 and 15.) 

(More Noteworthy Articles): Stray Leaves of Ernest Hello. 
Avila of the Saints. Alfred Poizat. Guiana. £. Turguet. 
Memories of Abbé Paul de Broglie. A. Largent. The 
Plague of Grasshoppers. G. Vitoux. The Teaching of 


History. /. Bouteyre. The Curé of Lourdes previous to 
the Apparitions. 7. Lasserre. Cycling from a Medical 
Point of View. Dr. 7. Arnaud. Reviews, Music, &c. 

















' English Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. 


(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
EDITED BY RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. 
Extract from a Letter of His Holiness the Pope to the Bishop of Salford, on the 
Philosophical Course at Stonyhurst. 
** Vou will easily panto oo Brother, the pleasure Wé felt in what you re ported to 


Us about the College of Stonyhurst in your diocese, namely, that by the efforts of the Superiors 


this College, an excellent course of F the exact sciences has been successfully set on foot, by est: cine 

ing a Ci and by pee shing in the vernacular for their students text-books of Philosophy, 
following the principles of S Thoma s Aquinas. On this work We earnestly congr: stale te the 

Superiors an 1 teachers of the College, and by letter We wish affectionately to express Our good-will 

towards them.” 

1. Logic. By Ricnarp I’. Crarke, S.J., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’ s College, xford ; Classical Examiner in the Royal University 
of Ireland. Second Edition. Price 5s. 

First Principles of Knowledge. Ly Joun Rickasy, S.]., 
late Professor of Logic and General Metaphysics at St. Mary’s*Hall, Stonyhurst. 
Second Edition. Price 5s. 

Moral Philosophy peng and Natural Law). By Josern 
RicKABY, S.J., M. A. Lond. ; late Professor of Ethics at St. Mary’s [all , Stony- 
hurst. Third Edition. Price 5S. 

Natural Theology. By Bernarp Borpper, S.J., Professor 
of Natural Uheology at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. Price 6s. 6d. 

5. Psychology. By Micuarn Mauer, S.J. M.A., Lond. 
Professor of Mental p hilosophy at Stonyhurst College. Second Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

6. General Metaphysics. By Jon Rickasy, S.J. Second 


Edition. Price 53s. 


'PPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 
Political Economy. By C. S. Devas, Esq., M.A., Examiner 


in Political Economy in the ‘Keral University of iced Paice 6s. 6d. 


Loci An excellent text-book of Aristotelian logic, interesting, vivid, sometimes almost 
racy in its illustrations, whi le from first to last it never, so far as we have noticed, dive rges from 
Aristotelian orthodoxy.” — Guardian. 

First PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE.—“TIt is a hopeful sign of the times that a Catholic 
professor should freely enter the lists of debate in o} eae * to a = wledged masters of recent 
philosophy. The Jesuit Father is no respecter of persons. Jou ‘ducation. 

Mora Puitosopny.—‘‘ The style of the book is bright asy, and the English (as we 
need not say) extremely good. . . . The manual will be welcome on all sides as a sound, original, 
and fairly complete English treatise on the groundwork of moult,” DEW, 

Natura. THEOLOGY.—‘‘ Father Boedder’s Natural Theology will be read with eagerness. 
The proofs of the existence of a Personal God are given with a completeness and clearness I have 
never before seen.” poy-oas “—_ A ve rtiser. 

PsycHoLocy.—‘* Father Maher’s joining of old with new in his Psychology is very skilful; and 
sometimes the highly syste meentive -d character of the scholastic doctrine gives him a certain advantage 
in the face of modern psychological classifications with their more tentative character. . . . The 
historical and controversial parts all through the volume are in general very carefully and well 
managed.” —A/ind. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. 
Father Rickaby’s work ; it will, however, do more good than harn 
] tempered by an English common sense and real laintance with 


‘It will be seen, then, that we deny the merit of profundity to 
it i ll of a learning rare and 
curious in Englai | 
English thought.” —Atheneum, April 18, 1891. 

PoLtTicaL Ecce my. —‘‘A concise but extraordinarily mprel ive text-book, with plenty of 
human inte ractl v and then rather slight—i ations from real life, and last, but not 


least, a clear, and on the whole a correct, exposition of the elements of economic science. rpeake 


London: LONGMANS, GREFN, AND CO 


The American Edition is published by Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 





English Manuals of Catholic Theology. 
OUTLINES OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY; 


BY SYLVESTER JOSEPH HUNTER, S.J. 





Three Volumes. Price 6s. 6d. each. 
VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 
The American Edition is published by Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Subscription for the three Volumes, 15s. post free. Subscriptions will be received 
by MR. JAMES STANLEY, Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W., 


and not by the Publishers. The price to Subscribers will close on the publication 





_ of the third volume. | 


TREATISES. 
VOLUME I. | VOLUME III. 
TREATISE I. The Christian Revelation. | TREATISE XIII, Actual Grace. 
II. The Channel of Doctrine. Re XIV. Justification. 
. Holy Scripture. | : XV. The Sacraments in General. 
’, The Church XVI. Baptism. 
. The Roman Pontiff. ; XVII. Confirmation. 
VI. Faith. XVIII. The Holy Eucharist. 
XIX. Penance. 
a VOLUME a XX. Extreme Unction. 
® VII. The One God. Ww Orders 
4; OV aL — Blessed —. sab ‘ XXIL. Matrix 
» IX. The Creation. ‘The Angels. : a vhT 7 eee Pon! 
Oe ei aed Bee . XXIII. The Four Last Things. 
Zi XI. The Incarnation. 
», XII. The Blessed Virgin. 


” 











.  **It is the desire of the Church that all who have the opportunity should study her theology. 
She by no means desires to confine this useful and interesting pursuit of truth to those whose official 
duty it is, or will be, to teach the truths of faith. Father Hunter, in publishing his present work, 
has endeavoured to place in the hands of all a suitable means of carrying into effect this wish of the 
Catholic Church, . . . The style is for the most part sufficiently attractive for subjects of the nature 
discussed in the volume. The arguments are nearly always cogent. Hence its utility, especially 
in countries where Protestantism is the pfincipal error to be avoided, cannot be doubted.”—Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, March, 1895. 

‘‘The style of Father Hunter is remarkably clear; his diction has a legal accuracy, and is 
entirely free from any technicalities of foreign turns. This instances a distinct development of the 
English language as now handled by Catholic writers, who make it rich in Catholic phraseology 
without detracting from its purity. And, apart from the phraseology, this work enriches the 
literature itself with a new addition of what has been so long denied to it, the classic statement of 
truths, which it is the one thing necessary to know and to embody in thought and life.” —American 
Lcclesiastical Review, April, 1895. 

“‘In undertaking to give us a text-book of dogmatic theology in English, Father Sylvester 
Hunter has broken new ground.... Of Father Hunter’s fitness for the task there can be no 
question. ‘In addition to the scientific accuracy which in these matters is almost an inseparable 
accident of the publications of the illustrious Order to which he belongs, the author comes before 
us with the weightiest of personal qualifications for a task by no means easy; the training of a 
lawyer, and a long and distinguished career as a writer on some of the most difficult points of legal 
practice, followed by a no less earnest devotion to the higher studies of theology in the schools of 
St. Beuno’s. . . . It is in the chapters dealing with modern objections to Revelation, and the 
miraculous preparation for the advent of Christ, that the value of Father Hunter’s work becomes 
immediately apparent. . . . It will prove a welcome boon to our hard-working clergy, and the 
growing band of educated Jaymen who are spreading in so many places where our priests can find no 
entry the saving faith of Christ.”— Zhe Tablet, June 8, 1895. 

‘¢ The contents of this volume deserve high praise. The style is clear and fresh and forcible, 
and well adapted to the subject-matter. Altogether there are few works of the kind which more 
accurately fulfil their aim, or which will prove more interesting to the student. The layman will 
find many a useful lesson here which may avail him in any department of life. Some of the 
explanations are really profound, and touch upon current difficulties."—7Zhe Catholic Times, 
March 22, 1895. 

‘* Altogether an admirable and very useful work, filling a place not previously supplied.”— 
The Weekly Register, February 9, 1895. 

ROEHAMPTON : PRINTED BY JAMES STANLEY, 
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